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THE ONENESS OF MANKIND 
By 


Dr. SARVEPALLI RADHAKRISHNAN 


Tue days of cultural tribalism are over, we no longer 
have separate cultural universes. East and West have 
come together, never to part again and they must 
settle down in some kind of peaceful coexistence which 
will eventually grow into active, friendly co-operation. 
That is essential for the future welfare of the world 
itself. 

There are many ideas about East and West which 
are somewhat misleading. There are some people who 
argue that the East is mystically minded and the West 
is empirical in its outlook, one is more religious, the 
other is more scientific, but these distinctions have 
arisen only in recent times. China has contributed to 
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us many great scientific inventions—the compass, vaccina- 
tion, paper, printing, silk. India has contributed logic, 
metaphysics, grammar, mathematics. In the last 300 years 
the Asian countries have iagged behind, and Western 
nations have made spectacular advances in science and 
technology, so that the contrast is emphasized by the 
material backwardness of the Eastern nations and the 
progressive character of Western nations. This is true 
of only a few centuries: I remember a great statement 
made by Lord Acton, who tells us that he who looks 
at the last 300 years overlooking the last 3,000 has 
no proper historical perspective. East and West are 
not categories indicative of different forms of consciousness 
or different systems of culture: they are aspects of 
every human being—religious and scientific, spiritual and 
rational. Let us say rather that they represent two 
sides of human nature, with sometimes greater emphasis 
on the religious side and sometimes on the scientific. 

The distinction is only one of distribution of emphasis. 
We have great traditions of idealism from the time of 
Socrates and Plato down to our own day, and we 
have also great scientific achievements made by Eastern 
nations. We should not therefore look upon these 
expressions, these large generalizations, as more than 
working hypotheses. Now the East is in ferment: Asia 
is awake, Africa is on the move. They both wish to 
throw off the dead hand of the past and join in the 
stream of human progress. There have been political 
and economic revolutions and also. revolutions of 
awakened desires, of roused hopes. If these longings 
are not satisfied, if we are not able to bring about at least 
a partial fulfilment of these very legitimate aims of the 
Eastern nations today, there will be no security for 
peace in this world. If we want to have enduring 
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peace, it is essential for us to emphasize the desirability 
of satisfying these aspirations of the nations of Asia 
and Africa. 

Literacy is essential, we must acquire knowledge, 
we must learn how we can keep ourselves healthy, 
literate, modernist and progressive. 

We suffer from many disabilities, but I should like 
to stress that merely to attain literacy is not enough. 
Plato said in Charmides: ‘It is not the life according 
to knowledge which makes men act rightly and be 
happy not even if it be knowledge of all the sciences, 
but one science only, that of good and evil.’ Science 
and technology, medicine and surgery, industry and 
commerce will provide us with the framework of our 
society, but without the knowledge of good and evil 
they will fail us. That knowledge is the science which 
enables us to take interest in the pursuit of truth and 
in curing the ills of suffering humanity. 

Our intellectual achievements are great and our 
technological advance has been outstanding, yet we live 
on the brink of fear, at the edge of a precipice and 
in perpetual fear of falling over it. We do need there- 
fore that this Organization’ should give ampler meaning 
to certain common concepts which belong to all 
traditions of the world—the dignity of man, the need 
for compassion, for understanding. 

We constantly speak of the inward presence of the 
divine in the human being, and all the great religions 
are an invitation to human beings to grow and change 


1. This address was delivered at the 10th session of the General 

Conference of Unesco held in Paris on the 4th-5th November 
1958, and was first published in ‘‘Unesco Chronicle’, Vol. IV, 
No. 12 (December 1958). 
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their nature: though our nature may be limited, we 
are capable of unlimited intimate development. They 
tell us that human nature need not be what it happens 
to be at the present moment. There is a capacity for 
self renewal in the human being. This assertion of 
the spirit in man is the hope of the world. Have we 
not rid ourselves of many pestilences which devastated | 
humanity, of cannibalism and _ head-hunting? There 
was a time when we thought that God will be pleased 
if we sacrificed children on the altar. We thought 
religion would progress and expand through massacres 
and inquisitions. We have grown out of all those ideas ; 
so, also, the idea that war is essential is something 
that we can outgrow. There is no doubt that if 
human nature asserts itself, that if the spirit in man 
is given scope, this greatest pestilence of all ages will 
also be driven out by human effort. 

Man is invincible if his spirit asserts itself. He 
has endurance and the capacity for compassion. He 
can stand up and say, ‘I will not bow down to the 
circumstances, I am more powerful than the material 
forces which confront us.’ Man is higher than the 
forces which beat around him. If this principle of the 
inward presence of spirit is taken by us as an assertion 
of human dignity, we will realize the interwovenness 
of human life, and will take seriously the Christian 
injunction to bear one another’s burdens. 

If one man suffers, the whole of humanity suffers ; 
for humanity has become one today. It is to the 
development of the oneness of mankind that we must 
make the great contribution. We are passing through 
trying times, our civilization is being tested : it may be 
destroyed or renewed. What will happen to it depends 
on ourselves, not on our stars nor upon the impersonal 
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forces which surround us. It depends on the spirit of 
man, on the will of man to take these things seriously. 
I have no doubt that we shall go forward and _ that 
this Organization will contribute to that cultural solidarity 
which is the essential basis of enduring peace. 
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INDIANISM, OR THE SPIRIT OF INDIA 
By 
Dr. Sunit1 Kumar CHATTER]I 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM VARIOUS PEOPLES TO WORLD CULTURE : 
HELLENISM, HEBRAISM, ‘SINISM’, ISLAM (ARABISM), 
EUROPEANISM, AFRICANISM 


Every people which has made some contribution to 
the sum total of human civilisation has specialised in 
certain domains of man’s self-expression. The experience 
of that people along a particular line of thinking and 
behaving has been in some cases summed up as its 
particular Welianschauung—as its Attitude to Life, its Way 


of Life as well as its View of Life. Sometimes it ‘has 
been convenient to give suitable labels, according to the 
peoples among whom they originated, to these different 
Ways of Life. 

Thus we have the Ancient Greek Way of Life, to 
which the label Hellenism has been given. The Hellenes 
or Ancient Greeks, as a highly civilised people, with 
original contributions of the greatest importance made 
by them to human civilisation, laid greater stress on 
some ideas, which, of course, have a universal appeal 
as well. Thus, for instance, in the Greek Way of Life 
there was a Sense of Beauty in connexion with whatever 
came within their view, and particularly in the human 
form and human surroundings. This resulted in the 
perfect order and balance combined with sensitive beauty 
and even an aesthetic mysticism which we find in both 
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Greek Art and Literature. The Ancient Greeks were, 
again, for Moderation—for ‘nothing too much’—they did 
not permit anything to be in excess, there was no sense 
of exaggeration. The Greeks had also a profound sense 
of Human Values, and this has found expression in their 
Democratic Attitude, although it was contradicted by 
their allowing the institution of Slavery. Social well- 
being was another great ideal of the Greeks which went 
hand in hand with Democracy, and this made the Greeks 
the first successful thinkers in Political Science. They 
had an inherent interest and curiosity with regard to 
the facts of existence, and this made the Greeks, under 
the guidance of a thinking genius like Aristotle, the 
creators of Modern Science. Then the Greeks felt a 
curiosity and interest in Man as a whole, and they 
were actuated by what they called Anthropotes, Latinised as 
Humanitas or Humanity—Manavikata, as we have rendered 
it in Sanskrit, a Sense of the Oneness of Mankind. 
The Ancient Greeks also had a deep sense of the 
Ultimate Reality, which we see in their thinkers, and 
specially in Socrates and Plato and their successors. All 
these notions and ideas are brought together under the 
epithet of Hellenism. It is not that these ideas are 
entirely the possession of the Greeks alone, but civilised 
man everywhere would agree with these. But the Ancient 
Greeks as a people sought to make these ideas most 
effective in their lives, they doubly underlined them, so 
to say, in their culture; and that is the reason why 
we call these ideals in their sum total Hellenism. 

Similarly, there is a Hebraism, which is the attitude 
of the Hebrews or Jews towards life, both seen and 
unseen, which we find in the more significant books 
of the Old Testament. Hebraism has been, owing to 
the course of events in history, an important factor 
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through Christianity in the evolution of mediaeval and 
modern European mentality, and hence it has got its 
peculiar importance. In its nature Hebraism is more 
theistic and theological, and it is specially conscious of 
the Unity and Omnipotence of the Godhead, and of 
the Human Personality being linked up with the Godhead 
through willing service. Hebraism insisted upon the 
need for a Sense of Sin, or wilful violation of the Laws 
of God as it itself conceived them to be; and there is 
also in Hebraism an insistence upon Repentance and 
Atonement in order to escape the resultant punishment 
for Sin from the hand of God—a punishment which 
might mean eternal suffering after death. 

Similarly, there can be enunciated a Sinism or a 
Chinese Way or Attitude to Life. The deeper things 
in this Sinism are the ideas we find in the philosophy 
of Taoism as formulated by Lao Tze and by both his 
unknown predecessors and his followers and disciples like 
Chuang Tze. On the social and mundane side, Sinism 
has its most famous exponent in Confucius and _ his 
teachings. There is in Sinism, on the one hand (as 
expressed by Taoism ), a profound sense of an Unseen 
Reality permeating the Universe, and there is also the 
idea that Man should try to be in tune with this Unseen 
Reality, with this Infinity, and in that alone can the 
highest peace and happiness be achieved, both individually 
and socially. On the other hand, there is in Sinism the 
attitude, which was insisted upon by a practical philosopher 
and reformer like Confucius, that man must place himself 
under some political and social discipline, which was 
to order his life according to certain ideals and make him 
follow a more or less regulated, if not exactly regimented, 
course in his social life, though not in the intellectual 
and spiritual sides of his being. 
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In a similar manner we can talk in a general way 
of Europeanism, which presents itself before the whole 
world in the form of an active faith in the destiny of 
man as the ultimate controller of the forces of Nature 
through his science, harnessing Nature to the service of 
man for his physical, intellectual and esthetic well-being ; 
and the spiritual is not excluded from this. Europeanism 
in its highest ideals lays particular stress on the Intellect, 
and at the same time there is a full scope for approach 
to the Unseen Reality through both Reason and 
Emotionalism. One of the other key-notes of Europeanism 
is its great sense of Humanity, which it has received 
ultimately from the Ancient Greeks through the Romans. 
The basic things of Hellenism have also contributed 
some of the best elements of Europeanism. As in every 
kind of Way of Life, there are contradictions ; and, 
certain aspects of religious exclusiveness and intolerance 
which have been obtained from the sectarian Christian 
religion as a legacy of Hebraism, and the idea of racial 
exclusiveness, of which Apartheid is the worst expression, 
are some of the noxious and foul-smelling weeds in the 
garden of Europeanism. But in considering a Way of 
Life, we are generally concerned with the more elevated 
elements which are more human and more universal, 
than with their contradictions which in a spirit of 
optimism we can look upon as being only passing and 
ephemeral. 

Islam, again, presents, in its pure form, as in the 
Quran, another Way of Life which is largely the result 
of the atmosphere of Arabism in which the Prophet of 
Islam had lived and breathed and had his being. In 
a way Islam was a reflex of Hebraism, but subsequent- 
ly the spirit of this Quranic Islam was profoundly 
modified by the impact of the spirit of Indo-European 
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Iran, and led to a much more universal development 
of Islam in the shape of Tasawwuf, or the Sufi Way 
of Life. This Sufi way of Life had completed itself 
by absorbing certain finer elements of both Indianism 
and Hellenism, and as a composite or synthesis, it has 
got a much wider human appeal, an appeal to the 
deeper sensibilities of man. 

In spite of the present ideological chaos and intellec- 
tual ferment as well as social and political frustration 
in which the Black Peoples of Africa find themselves, 
there is a basic mentality and attitude to things which 
characterise the African race, and it would not be 
difficult to formulate an Africanism. The independence 
of Ghana as a pure African state, with the immediate 
prospect of the Yorubas and the Igbos, the Hausas and 
others of Nigeria becoming similarly independent, and 
the West African peoples under French domination also 
finally coming to their own, it would be quite in the 
nature of things to study and bring before the civilised 
world what African peoples really stand for: and in 
this way we can define Africanism in its essential 
components. Already work in this line is being done 
by the Anthropologists and Sociologists, both among 
pure Africans and among Europeans, and ere long man 
everywhere will have occasion to profit by a study and 
an appreciation of the best elements of African life and 
thought presented before the world by the formulation 
of an Africanism of this type. As a lay observer in 
West Africa, I would venture to suggest these ideas, 
among others, as characterising Africanism: a Sense of 
an Unseen Force or Spirit being present in all things, 
animate or inanimate, in the Universe; a Sense of the 
Continuity of Life, the World of the Dead and the 
World of the Living being interlinked for ever; the 
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existence of a Supreme Divinity, which is the same as 
the Unseen Spirit in a personified manifestation, and 
to which Man can have direct access, functioning in 
the affairs of men through the lesser Gods and Spirits; a 
Preference for the Community rather than the Individual 
in social life; and a keen Sense of both Rhythm and 
Colour and Form, which is manifested in African drum 
music. and dance, in African dress and African art 
(of sculpture), among West African peoples like the 
Akan, the Ewhe, the Yoruba, the Edo, etc. 


INDIANISM : ‘BHARATA-DHARMA’, ‘BHRARATA-YANA’ 


Among the great ideologies which are now separately 
or conjunctly as well as consciously or unconsciously 
working in the minds of men is of course Indianism. 
When the German philosopher Schopenhauer declared, 
over 100 years ago, that the Upanishads were the solace 


of his life and would be the solace of his death, and 
when in recent years a Dutch Sanskritist like Barend 
Faddegeon declared that he adored India because he 
adored ‘the Things of the Spirit’, we have a sort of a 
homage paid to the Indian Spirit, to Bharata-Dharma, 
Bharata-Yana or Indianism, although with not a_ very 
distinct consciousness of the elements or characteristic 
components of this Indianism. I shall not try to give 
the views of different Indian as well as European 
scholars in this connection. Sometimes these views would 
be contradictory: but there are certain essential charac- 
teristics of this Bharata-Dharma or Indianism to which 
all will give assent. 

Generally, it is admitted that Indianism stands for 
a belief in an Unseen Reality, which is arrived at 
either by Intuitive Faith or by Intellectual Ratiocination, 
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or by Reason and Faith both. Indianism believes in 
the Oneness of Life and Being, in one Single Principle 
running through the Universe. This Principle manifests . 
itself in various ways: and out of a poetic reaction to 
these manifestations, as they present themselves to the 
mind of man, arises a beautiful series of myths, that 
is, stories or legends about the Gods and Goddesses 
and their work both in Nature and in the Inner Spirit 
of Man. The summum bonum in the life of man is the 
realisation of this Principle which is both innate and 
transcendent in the Universe, in both the Macrocosm 
and the Microcosm. This realisation is to be made 
both in man’s inner being as well as in the outward 
behaviour and practices of his life. 

Indianism also takes note of this tragic fact that 
there is Sorrow and Suffering in this world; and it is 
the duty of man to free himself from all Sorrow and 
Suffering by either the path of knowledge and _ self- 
culture, or of faith, or of good action. This sense of 
Sorrow and Suffering has been considered also from 
a moral point of view; and within the fold of Indianism 
has been established, though not as dogma or doctrine 
requiring allegiance from all, the theories of Karma and 
Samsara, of Actions in life which bring in good or bad 
results according as they are good or bad, and Rebirth 
or Transmigration. 

There has also developed in Indianism a Sense of 
the Sacredness of All Life, and its attitude to life in 
general is marked by a great Compassion and Sympathy 
as well as Active Service and Good-doing. The principle 
of Ahimsa or Non-injury is the negative expression of 
this Sense of Sacredness of Life; and on the positive 
side, it is characterised by Upeksa or ignoring evils 
received, Mudita or the spirit of graciousness and 
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happiness in all circumstances, Karuna or a feeling of 
pity and charity, and Mattri or a spirit of active 
friendship by doing good: these are the ways of putting 
into practice this Sense of Sacredness of all Life in 
Indianism. 

There is also the idea that Rita (Ria) or ‘Eternal 

Law’, or Dharma which is generally translated as 
‘Righteousness’, but which really means ‘the principle 
which holds together the universe’, as an expression in 
this world of the Ultimate Reality, forms the background 
of life and envelopes life; and according to the Indian 
Way of Life, it is the duty of man and society to 
make this Rita or Dharma active and fruitful in every 
sphere. 
Two other noteworthy characteristics of Indianism 
are its Note of Intellectualism and its Spirit of Tolerance. 
The intellectual approach to things is always advocated 
in the Indian way of thinking; the commonest word 
for Man in Sanskrit, which is an _ Indo-European 
inheritance shared also with the Germanic world, manu 
(manava, manusya), takes note of the human being as a 
thinking being—homo sapiens. The highest prayer of the 
Sanskrit World, the Gayatri Verse from the Rig-Veda, 
is a prayer for contemplating the Glory of the Creator 
who is asked to direct our mind or thoughts. And 
Toleration, or Respect for Other People’s Ideas, has 
always been the corner stone of the Indian Way of 
Life, when the Rig-Veda accepted the position that 
That Which Is as a Unique Being (ekam sat) has been 
described by different sages in a manifold way (vipra 
bahudha vadaniti). 

Abeunt studia in mores—our studies came into our 
lives. One who studies Greek literature cannot but feel 
his mind elevated by the noble ideals of Hellenism 
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which are found to permeate this literature. Similarly, 
through the reading of the ancient Hebrew, a certain 
moral earnestness, though within narrow grooves, is found 
to be the result. Similarly, an earnest Desire for 
Social Order and Justice, sometimes combined with a 
Mystic Feeling of the Unity of the Universe, is the 
direct result of Chinese studies, when these studies are 
confined to the purely national (pre-Buddhist) ideas 
arrived at by the Chinese spirit through Confucianism 
and Taoism, embodying an exclusive or pure form of 
Sinism or Chinese Humanism. Similarly, again, from 
a study of the Sanskrit Humanities, no matter in what- 
ever branch of Sanskrit literature, a particular set of 
ideas and particular code of action is seen to be the 
result. An old-fashioned Sanskrit scholar may not be 
quite an alert or an acute person in the world’s affairs. © 
But he has a very lively sense of the Ultimate Reality, 
of God in His world; and above all, he is actuated 
by the principles of Dharma. And his behaviour or 
action towards all men, towards all living beings as a 
matter of fact, take a colouring from the principles of 
Non-injury, of Compassion and of Friendly Service. 
The difference between an old-type Sanskrit scholar 
(in spite of his orthodox and rather circumscribed views 
and evaluation of the world around him) and an Indian 
whose mind is divorced from the atmosphere of Sanskrit 
(while he is well up in modern learning, and is, 
according to his own ideas, liberal in his outlook) 
becomes at once apparent. We do not at all want to 
suggest that the latter is at a disadvantage when he is 
compared with the former. But a certain amount of 
gentleness of spirit, of humility, particularly in the matter 
of the Unseen Forces of Life, of a desire to give to 
the others their proper due, and a liberal attitude with 
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regard to the other people’s faith and belief, and, above 
all, a certain moral approach and earnestness (all of 
which of course belong to the finer spirits in all spheres 
of life), are generally noticeable in a Sanskrit scholar 
of the old type. The humaneness and gentleness of the 
Indian in his dealings with all living creatures is 
something which characterises Indian life, and many a 
competent foreign student of Indian civilisation has 
made special note of this (e.g., A. L. Basham, The 
Wonder that was India, London 1954, pp. 8, 9). When 
the Englishman, realising the common linguistic and 
cultural elements in the civilisation of India and Europe 
through our Indo-European heritage established by 
Sanskrit, referred to the Indian as ‘Our Aryan brother, 
the mild Hindu’, in a patronising and slightly contemp- 
tuous way, he admitted the fact that after all the Hindu 
or Indian was mild and gentle in his ways. 


THE JOY OF LIFE IN INDIANISM : NEGATION OF LIFE OR 
PESSIMISM NOT AN INHERENT QUALITY 


It has been sometimes suggested, and suggested 
quite wrongly, that one of the key-notes of Indianism 
is Pessimism or Negation of Life, because the pessimistic 
attitude is found in certain Indian schools of thought. 
When it comes to the question of relinquishing ‘the 
World, the Devil and the Flesh’, this is not one of 
the basic things of Indianism. Within the range of 
other religions, when they are uncompromisingly other- 
worldly in their attitude, this pessimism is as much in 
evidence as in India. But there has never been in 
Indianism, as it has taken shape, any denial of life, 
or sense of chronic unhappiness in life. The Indian 
spirit recognises that with the Ultimate Reality being 
the great background of life, everything is well in 
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God’s world. The Indian attitude is appreciative of the 
propriety of abandoning the world of the flesh when 
one is consumed within by the fire of a great ideal 
which he must achieve in life. It gives due respect to 
a Naisthika Brahmacarin—a person who takes up the 
life of a celibate, seeking for Knowledge and the Truth, 
to which he is drawn through his whole being, leaving 
no room for indulgence in anything else. But the 
Indian norm in life has been of the Four Asramas or 
Stages—that of the Student undergoing a disciplined 
life, that of the Householder paying his debt to the 
Gods, to the Fathers and to the Sages by performing 
daily worship and study and having a family, and the 
Retired Man who seeks to get rid of the encumbrances 
of worldly existence, and finally the Recluse who 
realises that he must complete the last stages of life’s 
journey all by himself. In Indianism, the deepest and 
most profound conceptions of the Divinity, expressed in 
terms of the human, which have ever been conceived 
of by man anywhere, are to be found in the figures of 
Siva and Uma and of Vishnu and Sri. In the Indian 
conception, Siva and Vishnu, two great aspects of the 
Supreme Spirit, respectively as the God of Wisdom 
and the God of Love, have not abjured the world as 
something which has got to be abjured in the life of 
man. Siva has his wedded wife Uma, the Almighty 
Mother, who is both kind and loving and healing, as 
well as heartless and fearful and death-dealing ; and so 
Sri, the wife of Vishnu, is the gracious Divinity of 
Beauty and Bounty. This conception is in _ direct 
contradiction to the idea that Indianism always favours 
the abandonment of the world as a preparation for 
the attainment of the Divinity. On the other hand, 
Indianism looks upon the ordinary domestic life of man 
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and woman in a harmonious society as a preparation 
for the supreme realisation in the world of the spirit. 
In some systems of Indian Philosophy, of course, the 
world is looked upon as Maya or Illusion. But this is 
not the exclusive idea, and other views are there to 
contradict this : 

‘All that which is spread out in front of you, and which 
is seen as something visible, know that to be the Supreme 
Brahman, which is age-less, death-less and without any 
loss’. (Yoga-Vasistha Ramayana). 

There is, as a matter of fact, from the Vedas 
onwards a robust love of life and a buoyant optimism, 
and this is found conspicuously in Indian Art. An 
exuberant love of life is manifest in every phase of 
Indian Art whether in the frescos or in the temple 
sculptures. Behind this pure and manifest joy of life, 
there is this great idea that this life should be a matter 
of blissful or happy enjoyment, because it is situated 
in the bosom of the Unseen Reality which is in itself 
all bliss. This is what the Rig-Veda says in speaking 
of the sweetness of the life around us : 

‘The winds waft sweets, the rivers pour sweets for the man 
who keeps the law (rta) : so may the plants be sweet for us’. 
‘Sweet be the night and sweet the dawns, sweet the terrestrial 
atmosphere ; sweet be our Father Heaven to us.’ 

‘May the tall tree be full of sweets for us, and full of sweets 
the Sun ; may our milch-kine be sweet for us’. 

(addressed to All the Gods : translation by R.T.H. Griffith). 

We can also quote the following which would be 
quite d propos in this connection : 

‘When the highest Truth is seen, then this entire world 
becomes a paradise, and all people become like heavenly 
trees granting all wishes; the entire mass of waters 
becomes sweet and holy like Ganga water, and all 
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women become full of beauty and sanctity; all speech, 
whether in the languages of men or of the Gods 
(Prakrits or Sanskrit) becomes as it were the highest 
and holiest verse of the Vedas; the whole earth becomes 
_ a sanctified place like Varanasi; and all movements 
become matters of pleasure’ .* 


*From a paper published in the “Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute”, Poona, vol. 38, pp. 1-33. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION 
By 


Dr. PRABODH CHANDRA BaGCuHI 


INDIAN civilization has been looked at mostly from the 
Aryan point of view. It is however one of the most 
complex patterns of civilization and has to be studied 
as such. It is a synthesis of diverse elements contri- 
buted through the ages by peoples of different racial 
origin. Its three main constituent elements are Austric, 
Dravidian and Aryan. 

Austric or Austro-Asiatic is a name that has been 
coined in recent years to describe the vast agglomeration 
of peoples that occupied the greater part of south-east 
Asia, from India to Australia, in pre-historic times. 
In India these people are represented by the Munda 
tribes of Bihar, Orissa and West Bengal, and _ the 
Khasis of Assam. Only a few tribes have preserved 
their independent existence, the others having merged 
into the great mass of the Indian people. Their 
influence may be traced in the Sanskrit language, the 
modern Indo-Aryan languages and the Dravidian 
languages of the South, while further influences may 
be traced in the social and religious customs of various 
sections of the people. Some of the ancient political 
institutions which had their origin in the tribal forms 
of government may also be traced to them. Their 
contribution to the material culture of the Indian people 
was also considerable. 
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THE INDUS VALLEY CIVILIZATION 


About the fourth millennium B.C. a new people 
entered India through Baluchistan and settled down in 
the Indus valley. They were allied to the Sumerians 
and brought with them a highly developed material 
civilization. The ruins of this civilization have been 
discovered in Mohenjo-daro and other places in North- 
Western India. They lived in this area for more than 
two thousand years and the ruins of their old cities 
clearly reveal the character of their civilization which 
was urban in type. The people knew developed methods 
of city planning, the art of painting, pottery, and a 
kind of picture-writing. The cult of the mother goddess 
was prevalent among them, and a god of the type of 
Siva-Pasgupati was also known to them. 

Some scholars are inclined to regard these people 
as the proto-Dravidians, and it does seem that the 
Dravidians were somehow connected with them. The 
presence of a Dravidian tribe—the Brahuis in the hills 
of Baluchistan—makes such an assumption plausible. The 
Indus valley civilization disappeared about the middle of 
the second millennium B.C.; the Dravidians may have 
settled in the South at about the same time. The influence 
of the Indus valley civilization also penetrated into northern 
India and its traces have been found along the old valley 
of the Sarasvati. The Dravidian influence on some of 
the modern Indo-Aryan languages is also considerable. 
The Dravidian civilization contributed in a large measure 
to the development of post-Vedic Hinduism. 


ARYAN INFILTRATION 


The Aryan invasion of India took place towards 
the middle of the second millennium B.C. from the 
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north of the Hindu Kush where the Aryan tribes had 
been settled for some time. Tribe after tribe entered 
India through the passes of the Hindu Kush and 
spread along the banks of the Kubha or Kabul and 
the Indus. Though numerically inferior, they had 
certain advantages over the indigenous people of the 
land. They had better methods of transport and used 
the horse and horse-drawn chariots. They had, in all 
likelihood, better fighting weapons which gave them 
certain superiority. Their language had already been 
raised to the standard of a literary one and _ they 
brought with them their literary compositions, mostly 
religious songs, which they transmitted orally. 

The Aryans were quick in adopting the material 
culture of the land and slowly imposed their language 
and spiritual lore on the people. The process was not 
a violent one and they did not attempt to exterminate 
the local culture. It was a process of affiliating the 
existing social structure and religious beliefs to their 
own. Aryanization therefore was a process of synthesis 
between the Aryan culture and the multitudinous 
indigenous elements, and this synthesis has been the 
bedrock of what we call the Hindu civilization. 

The Aryan conquest was therefore an important 
event in the history of India. With the entry of the 
Aryans begins a new era; the early Vedic literature, 
the first literary document of the Aryan world, marks 
its dawn. 

The Aryans, or more precisely the Indo-Aryans, 
were a branch of a larger agglomeration of peoples 
called Indo-European. Their original habitat might have 
been in the plains of Hungary or South Russia or 
somewhere near the Caspian Sea. Some branches of 
these people entered the countries of West Asia about 
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1800 B.C. and established themselves there. Vestiges of 
them have been discovered among the ancient Hittites 
and Mittanians. Their kings bore Aryan names and 
they worshipped Aryan gods; the languages they spoke 
were either Aryan or bore predominant Aryan influence. 

It was at about this period that other branches of 
the Aryans, especially the Indo-Iranians, went east and 
settled, in all likelihood, in the valley of the Oxus. 
There is little doubt about an Indo-Iranian period of 
Aryan history. The ancestors of the Vedic Aryans and 
the ancestors of the Iranians lived for a few centuries 
as one people. They spoke the same language, professed 
the same religion, worshipped the same gods and believed 
in the same legends. 

The branch which came to be known as the Indo- 
Aryans spread over the Hindu Kush in various waves 
and settled down along the banks of the Kubha and 
its tributaries. With the progress of time, and the 
arrival of new tribes, they occupied the Punjab and 
extended their territories up to the valley of the Sarasvati. 

We get the names of the various Aryan tribes that 
settled down during this period in the conquered terri- 
tory. They are the Anu, Yadu, Turvasa, Kuru, Puru, 
Tritsu, Bharata etc. They were in constant conflict 
with the indigenous population, the pre-Aryan Austric 
‘people called Dasa or Dasyu. The government at the 
beginning seems to have been tribal. After a period 
of internecine struggle, the tribes coalesced into the 
more powerful tribe of the Bharatas. This led to the 
foundation of a kingdom or empire of which the centre 
was in the valley of the Sarasvati, the land of the 
Bharatas, which came to be known later as Kuruksetra. 
The traditional history of Aryan India begins with the 
ascendency of the Bharatas. 


PRABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI 


VEDIC INDIA 


The Vedic period extended probably from 1500 to 
600 B.C.—a period of nearly one thousand years. The 
principal branches of the Vedic literature, the four 
Samhitas, the Brahmanas, the Aranyakas and the 
principal Upanisads, must have come into existence 
during this period. The accessory literature, the Sutras, 
although essential for the understanding of the Vedas 
and Vedic culture, were compiled after 600 B.C. 

The religion of the Vedic period was ritualistic. 
The rituals were at first simple and then became 
elaborate. The performance of sacrifices required much 
technical knowledge in which the Brahmanical priestly 
families alone specialized. The mythology is fairly 
developed, with various degrees of anthropomorphic 
conceptions. The gods are personifications of natural 
phenomena, abstract ideas, rivers, departed ancestors and 
so on. The unity of the Godhead is emphasized from 
the beginning and hence it is difficult to describe the 
religion as polytheistic. It has been defined by Max 
Muller as henotheism or kathenotheism. There are also 
monistic and pantheistic conceptions traceable in the 
Rg-Veda. 

In the Aranyakas and the Upanisads we come 
across highly abstract ideas which form the foundation 
of Indian philosophy. A certain section of the people 
were evidently dissatisfied with the ritualistic approach 
and wanted to reach the ultimate Reality underlying 
the phenomenal world by means of an intuitive approach. 
They claimed that the ultimate Reality, Brahman, was 
realizable only by intuition and not by ritual. 

Vedic society was fairly developed. Education, 
which was chiefly religious, was in the hands of the 
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priestly class. The educational institutions were the 
hermitages of sages. They divided the life of man into 
four stages—Brahmacarya or student life, Garhasthya or 
the householder’s life, Vanaprastha or forest life, and 
Yati or the life of renunciation as an ascetic. Agriculture 
was developed and industry was an honourable profession. 
The position of women was high and child marriage 
was not known; marriage was considered a sacrament 
and women were able to choose their husbands. 

The classes in society had not become watertight 
compartments in the early Vedic period and were far 
from being castes. The caste system originated at a 
time when the Aryan culture had spread far within 
the country and the indigenous population had been 
admitted into society, It was then that new ethnic 
groups and new professional classes were admitted into 
society and assigned distinct places. 


THE UPANISADS 


The Aryanization of northern India was almost 
complete in the period of the Brahmanas and the 
Upanisads. The Satapatha Brahmana_ relates how 
Videha or North Bihar received the Vedic civilization. 
It was Videgha Mathava who carried the sacrificial fire 
from the land of the Kuru-Paincalas across the Sadanira 
to Videha and planted it there. The country recived 
its name from the first Aryan colonizer, and the later 
kings of Videha traced their descent from him. The 
horizon of the Aryanized portions become more extensive 
in this period. It extends to the south as far as the 
country of the Satvants, beyond the Himalayas as far 
as Uttaramadra and Uttarakuru and, in the east, to 


Videha, Magadha and Anga. 
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The west now recedes in importance and the east 
becomes more and more important. The land of Kuru- 
Pancala still remains a seat of orthodox Vedic culture, 
but with the change of environment there is also a change 
in the Aryan outlook. The Aryans had come in closer 
contact with the native population in the outlying 
provinces. The native population was not so uncivilized 
as hitherto they have been believed to be. They had 
their own religion, a developed materia! civilization and 
social and political organizations. The contact with 
them must have led the Aryan conquerors to borrow 
elements of their culture and broaden their outloook. The 
Vratyas represent the new type of Aryans with a more 
eclectic and mystic outlook on life. 

The Upanisads seem to have originated in this new 
milieu. They do not belong to the land of orthodoxy, 
the country of the Kuru-Pancalas, but point towards the 
east, to the Gangetic valley and to North Bihar. Two 
personages of the utmost importance in the Upanisads, 
King Janaka and Yajnavalkya lead us to Videha. 

The Ksatriyas seem to have played an important 
part in this new thought movement. King Janaka is 
held in high esteem. ASsvapati Kaikeya, who also hailed 
not from the land of orthodoxy but from an outlying 
part, was also held in great respect. Uddalaka Aruni 
found it worth while to direct the theologians to go to 
Aégvapati Kaikeya for initiation into the deeper realities. 

The speculations in the Upanisads are not a 
systematic philosophy; they record new enquiries in 
different directions. The discussions reveal a_ certain 
dissatisfaction with ritualism and an anxiety to discover 
deeper truths about things, about gods, sacrifice, soul 
etc. The enquiries are marked by a good deal of 
freedom of thought. The Chandogya Upanisad gives six 
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different theories on atman. Attempts are made to give 


symbolical explanations of the sacrifices. Various 


methods of yoga are introduced for the first time as 
means of realization of the highest Reality. Mysticism 
of the same type as practised by the Vratyas becomes 
important. The Upanisadic tendency leans more towards 
this mysticism, jnana, than towards ritualism or karma. 

The spirit of enquiry as found in the Upanisads 
led to the origin of new schools of thought and religion 
which had a great influence on the masses. The orthodox 
Vedic religion had no place for them, while the higher 
Upanisadic mysticism was meant for the initiated few. 
The new teachers made the first contact with the 
masses. 

The fourth agrama, Yati or Parivrajaka, played an 
important role in the new thought movement. These 
were the people who had left the world and were 
travelling among the people, living on alms and imparting 
religious instruction to those who were willing to listen 
to them. They were free from all social obligations, 
they were not subject to the rules of the caste system, and 
they had the boldness to preach what they thought right. 


THE EIGHT CLASSES OF PARIVRAJAKAS 


Buddhist literature gives a comprehensive picture 
of the various classes of Parivrajakas of the age. The 
views each of them held show an independence of outlook 
in religious and philosophical matters and indicate the 
intensity of the religious ferment of the period. There 
were sixty-four kinds of views which were recorded 
in the Buddhist texts under eight different classes. 
These are: (i) Sassatika, or those who held that both 
the external world as a whole and the individual souls 
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are eternal ; (ii) Ekacca-sassatika, or those who held that 
God is eternal but not the soul, that gods are eternal 
but not the souls, that illustrious gods are eternal, and 
that bodily forms are not eternal but that which is 
eternal is a subtle principle which may be described 
as heart, mind or consciousness; (iii) Antanantika, or 
those who held that the world is finite, or the world 
is infinite, or that the world is both finite and infinite, 
or that the world is neither finite nor _ infinite ; 
(iv) Amaravikkhepika, or those who equivocated and 
gave non-committal answers in regard to _ ultimate 
problems; (v) Adhiccasamuppannika, or those who 
believed in the fortuitous origin of things ; (vi) Uddhama- 
Aghatanika, or those who ‘believed in the future 
existence of souls; (vii) Ucchedavada, or the annihila- 
tionists who held that nothing remains after death ; and 
(viii) Ditthadhammanibbanavada, or those who held 
that nibbana can be attained in the present existence. 

In the sixth sentury B.C. some of these sects 
assumed the form of full-fledged religious schools under 
the leadership of religious teachers. We find the names 
of five such teachers in the Buddhist literature. They are 
Purana Kasyapa, Kakuda Katyayana, Ajita Kesakambalin, 
Maskarin Gosala and Sanjaya Belatthiputra. Purana 
Kasyapa believed in the fortuitous origin of things and 
in niskriya (passivity) of the soul. It was a religion of 
akriyavada or non-action. Katyayana was a sassatavadin 
(eternalist) and believed that the roots of all things— 
the four elements, earth, water, fire and air—are permanent, 
unchangeable substrata. Ajita Kesakambalin was a 
ucchedavadin (materialist) and held that ‘a living body 
is constituted of the four elements of existence. When 
a man dies, earth returns to earth, water to water, 
heat to fire, and the sense faculties pass into space. 
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It is a doctrine of fools—the talk of existence after 
death,—for all alike, fools and the wise, on the dissolu- 
tion of the body are cut off, annihilated, ceasing to 
be after death’. Sanjaya Belatthiputta was an equi- 
vocationist and would always avoid a definite reply to 
problems of the ultimate. Of all these teachers, only 
the school of Maskarin Gosala, which was called Ajivika, 
had some sort of success. He was in many respects a 
precursor of the Jains, a ‘fellow worker’ of Mahavira, 
and held the same ascetic ideal of life. The Ajivika 
sect had an independent existence or some centuries 
till it ultimately disappeared. 


JAINISM ANF. BUDDHISM 


The other two religious movements, Jainism and 
Buddhism, were endowed wth much greater potentialities 
as popular religions. Both were founded and propagated 
in the east by members coi the ruling caste. Mahavira, 
the founder of the Jaina seligion, was a Licchavi prince 
of Vaisali. Although he was initiated by the older 
Nirgrantha order, he seems to have gone further than 
them in his appeal to the common man. Nirgrantha 
was entirely an ascetic order but Mahavira, with his 
theory of soul, his doctrine of karma and _transmigra- 
tion, his new moral precepts and his prospects of 
redemption, turned it into a systematic religion. His 
main doctrines may be traced to the Upanisads but 
new emphasis is placec on seme of them. The ultimate 
Reality is not Brahmen but Kevala-jnana, the sole 
knowledge ; the individual sou! is not atman but jiva ; 
the material world, ajive, is not illusory but real and a 
source of misery, and hence emancipation may be attained 
only by complete renunciation and self-mortification. 
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Buddhism, like Jainism, was an eastern religion. It 
was first formulated and propagated in Magadha by 
the Buddha, who was also a member of a ruling 
dynasty. The Buddha, as did Mahavira, drew his 
inspiration mainly from the earlier Upanisadic thought. 
Like the Upanisadic thinkers he considers the world 
unreal and full of misery. He accepts the theory of karma 
and transmigration and believes that our suffering in 
the world is mainly due to our ignorance. It is this 
ignorance, this attachment to the world of unreality, 
that brings about our rebirth through the ages. This 
ends only with the attainment of complete spiritual 
knowledge. The Buddha, however, does not accept 
the Upanisadic theory of atman or soul. There is no 
soul. It is the skandhas, the subtle forms of the five 
kinds of desires, which bring about transmigration ; they 
are the connecting links between this and a future 
existence. With the complete destruction of these 
desires, ignorance is removed and complete spiritual 
insight, or bodhi, is attained. 

On the religious side, the Buddha advocates a 
middle path and denounces both strict asceticism, with 
its self-mortification, and the vulgar way of life. The 
middle course consists in the practice of right views, 
right thoughts, right speech, right action, right living, 
right exertion, right recollection and right meditation. 

As both Jainism and Buddhism started as ascetic 
movements, there was no place for caste distinction in 
them. When they were carried to the householder, the 
common man, the same bias remained. Everybody, 
irrespective of his origin, was promised the highest goal 
and this could be attained simply by personal exertion. 
These were the factors which soon made the two 
movements attractive and popular. 
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INDIA AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 
By 


Pror. K. A. NILAKANTA SASTRI 


WuiLe Dutch and French archaeologists have done much 
since the beginning of this century to elucidate the 
history of the early Hindu colonisation of Indonesia 
and Indo-China, nothing comparable has been attempted 
for the early history of Malaya. The subject is now 
attracting more attention. An important recent discovery 
unearthed in the Province of Perlis—a finely wrought 
earthenware pot typical of Greek ware of the fourth 
century B.C.—puts back the beginning of Malayan 
contacts by several centuries, for, the earliest date till 
now postulated for them is the beginning of the Christian 
era—an inference from the mention in a Greek account 
of the first century A.C. of large ships sailing to the 
golden land Chryse from the east coast of India. 

For the study and evaluation of these interesting 
phases of South-East Asian history, there is a _ vast 
amount of material in the literature of these lands, in 
the archaeological collections of the different well- 
ordered Museums—those of Djakarta (formerly Batavia) 
and Jogjakarta in Java being among the best—and in 
the superb monuments that continue still to tell us of the 
faith, devotion and the skill in architecture and sculpture 
that prevailed in these lands when Hinduism in a 
broad sense and Indian influence generally were in the 
ascendant there. In the relatively early stages of the 
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Hindu colonisation of South-East Asia, South India and 
the Telugu country in particular took a prominent part ; 
to this day Indians are known as “Kalings”’ from 
Kalinga whence they went forth; Buddha images in 
stone and metal of the distinctive Amaravati style of 
the 2nd century A.C. have been discovered over practi- 
cally the whole area—in Annam—now Vietnam—where 
there was an Amaravati also in those days, in East 
Java, in Celebes and elsewhere. 

The script of the early inscriptions in all these 
countries is the decidedly South Indian variety of the 
Brahmi alphabet which we find in the records of the 
early Telugu dynasties and of the Pallavas a little. later, 
and their languages is Sanskrit. Later came North 
Indian influences, particularly of Mahayana and 
Vajrayana types of Buddhism from the Bengal of the 
Pala rulers. The Malay language draws its vocabulary 
impartially from Tamil and Sanskrit as well as from 
the Arabic that came in much later with Islam in the 
fourteenth century. The contacts of Malaya in particular 
with the Tamil country have been long and continuous 
to this day. There is a Pallava Tamil inscription of 
the ninth century A.C. at Takuapa on the West Coast 
of the Malay Peninsula in an area which is today 
politically part of Siam, and another fragment of a 
Tamil inscription of the eleventh century from the heart 
of Sumatra. Both these inscriptions mention the names 
of well known Tamil merchant guilds, and one or two 
other inscriptions in late Grantha characters but too 
damaged to be deciphered properly have been found 
in Sumatra also. Some tribes among the head-hunting 
Dyaks in the wilds of Sumatra still call themselves 
Pandya, Chola, Pelavi and Maleyala. The great 
Sailendra rulers of Java and Sumatra who ruled a vast 
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maritime empire from the seventh to the thirteenth 
centuries with their capitals at Srivijaya, moden Palem- 
bang in Sumatra, and Kadaram (Kedah) to the north 
of Penang, had the double-fish for their emblem like 
the Pandyas of the extreme south of India. Numerous 
images of Agastya found all over South-East Asia attest 
the prevalence of a cult of Agastya, the Vedic sage 
who figures as the legendary leader of the Aryanisation 
of the South of India and of the Eastern lands, and 
whose exploits are summed up in the significant stories 
of his commanding the Vindhya mountain to lower its 
peaks and of his drinking up the waters of the ocean. 

The great monuments that have survived the ravages 
of time and man show that in many ways the ideals 
of Indian architecture and sculpture found a maturer 
expression in their colonial versions. To illustrate by 
some salient examples, we know of sepulchral temples 
in South India, mainly Saivite and enshrining lingas ; 
we hear of portrait statues in image-houses (pratimagrha) 
in Northern India e.g., that of the Kushanas near 
Mathura; in the Candis of Java the two ideas are 
combined and we have a marvelious series of temples 
mostly in South Indian—so-called Dravidian or Pallava— 
style, adorned by portrait statues of kings and queens 
of surpassing beauty of form. Again, we know of many 
series of Ramayana and Mahabharata sculptures, of the 
jJatakas and of the scenes from the Buddha's life in 
India. But nothing can excel the supple grace and superb 
modelling of the Ramayana reliefs in the Saiva shrine 
of Lora Jonggrang near Prambanam in Central Java, 

where the Siva temple is flanked by those of Brahma 

and Vishnu on either side, and surrounded by 150 
minor shrines, all set on a high terrace—a magnificent 
“temple-complex”’ to which there is no parallel in India. 
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‘The Stupa of Boro-budur 


In Angkor Vat we have the most magnificent version 
of the large massive Sikhara temple, characteristic of 
Chola Art coupled with the idea of Mount Meru as the 
centre of the world and the home of the Gods; it also 
embraces the idea of the funerary temple of its creator 
Suryavarman II (1112—52). Above all, in Boro-Budur 


A sculpture on the Boro-budur temple wall, 8th ceut. 


in Central Java we have the supreme monument of 

mystic Buddhism, one of the greatest masterpieces of 

Asian Religious Art. It comprises six galleries or 

terraces on a rectangular plan, crowned by three round 

platforms,—all open to the sky and walled in by 
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sculptured balustrades except the lowest which is buried 
in the basement to symbolise the suppression of desires 
as a preliminary to progress into the higher stages of 
spiritual life ; part of this buried terrace has been exposed 
by the Japanese during their occupation when they 
seem to have evinced a real regard for the cultural 
monuments of the past. The quantity and style of 
sculpture varies in the different galleries to correspond 
to the stage of the soul’s progress in the spiritual realm ; 
72 Buddhas behind bell-shaped trellised stupas sit in 
dhyana round the last three circular stages, and at the 
summit and centre is a sealed terminal stupa having 
the appearance of a solid stone bell, which, however, 
according to some, encased an unfinished Buddha 


form within*. 


*From a talk broadcast from All-India Radio, Madras. 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
—POET AND HUMANIST 


By 


KrisHna R. KRIPALANI 


Ir is eighteen years since Rabindranath passed away. 
He was born in 1861, when India lay prostrate at the 
feet of the British. The great mutiny had been ruthlessly 
quelled. The ancient ruling classes had been either 
wiped out or lay cringing in the dust. India had 
attained the peace of the desert. She had ceased to be 
creative. Politically, she had lost her freedom and 
culturally her soul. The age of toadies reactionaries 
had begun, those who aped Western ways and those 
who sought consolation in the bondage of immemorial 
tradition and dogma. 

Eighty years later when Tagore died, the face of 
India had changed. Culturally she had recovered her 
self-respect and politically she was about to launch the 
great rebellion of August 1942. True, the credit for 
this political awakening must go mainly to the Indian 
National Congress under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi. But political awakening and cultural conscious- 
ness do not grow in watertight compartments. Their 
roots are linked together and are ultimately fed by a 
common stream of creative inspiration. Of this 
creative inspiration, Tagore was one of the main 


channels. 
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MORE THAN A POET 


Though Tagore was essentially a poet, he was more than 
a mere poet, as Gandhi was more than a mere politician. 
His genius enriched whatever it touched. Like the sun, 
after which he was named (radi in Bengali, derived from 
Skt. ravi, means the sun), he shed light and warmth on his 
age, vitalised the mental and moral soil of the land, revealed 
unknown horizons of thought and spanned the arch that 
divides the East from the West. The vitality of his genius is 
truly amazing. No less amazing are the variety and 
beauty of the literary forms he created. He gave to 
his people in one lifetime what other peoples have 
taken centuries to evolve—a language capable of expressing 
the finest modulations of thought and feeling, a litera- 
ture worthy to be taught in any university in the world. 
There was no field of literary activity which was not 
explored and enriched by his daring adventures, and 
many of these were virgin fields in Bengali which his 
hands were the first to stir into fruitfulness. He is one 
of the world’s few writers whose works withstand the 
‘challenge of the severest tests of great literature—eastern 
or western, ancient or modern. 

Among modern writers he has the unique distinction 
that while the most sophisticated Bengali intellectuals 
delight in his verse and learned professors write volumes 
on them, the simple unsophisticated folk in the congested 
lanes of Calcutta or in the remote villages of Bengal 
sing his songs with rapture. Each change of the season, 
each aspect of Bengal’s rich landscape, every undulation 
of the human heart, in sorrow or in joy, has found its 
voice in some song of his. The mute, who have no 
creative expression of their own, sing his songs and feel 
the weight of their dumbness relieved. 
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All this, however, is true only for those in whose 
language he wrote and sang. Those who read him only 
in translations can have no conception either of the 
scope or the quality of his genius. To know him one 
must read him in original Bengali and listen to his 
songs being sung. Then is one held by a double feeling 
of delight and awe. What to call him who is unsurpassed 
as a lyric poet, whose dramatic dialogues have caught 
in immortal words the profoundest poses of human 
conflict, the grandeur and subtility of whose religious 
verse is like the voice of the Upanishads quivering in 
accents of human intimacy, whose short stories place him 
alongside of Chekhov, and who is unique as the author 
of an inexhaustible stream of songs as exquisite in their 
melody as in the words which embody it! “He is a 
master, a master!’ cried Turgeniev, at a loss for words 
to describe the genius of Tolstoy. Even so, one is 
dumbfounded with a mixed feeling of wonder and joy 
at the magnificent outflow of Tagore’s creative activity. 

Though Tagore was essentially a poet, this is not 
the. occasion to analyse his literary genius. Only those 
who can read the language in which he wrote can have 
any idea of the unsurpassed beauty of his literary creations. 
To the rest of his countrymen Tagore’s significance lies 
in the impulse and direction he gave to the course of 
our cultural development, and in the example he presented 
of a genius, passionately devoted to his art and yet 
consistently dedicated to the service of his people. It is 
rare to find an artist who is not an egoist or a reformer 
who is not a fanatic. The most remarkable thing about 
Tagore’s personality, apart from the richness of his 
genius, is its all-round and harmonious development. 
The religious, moral, aesthetic and intellectual aspects of 
his personality were so well developed and well matched 
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that of no one was it more true than of him that he 
saw life steadily and saw it whole. 

There is a tendency to lopsidedness in our Indian 
character. We are inclined to overvalue certain aspects 
of life at the expense of others. In our religious zeal 
we are tempted to repudiate life altogether. In order 
to attain peace of mind we frown on the very joy of 
life. Hence he wrote : 

“Deliverance is not for me in renunciation ; 

I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of delight. 

No, I will never shut the doors of my senses. 

The delights of sight and hearing and touch 

will bear thy delight. 

Millions of living beings make up the vast fair of this world, 

and you ignore it all as a child’s play”. 

In order to preserve the purity of race and to 
maintain social stability our wise men so divided society 
in watertight compartments that the rigidity of caste 
became the greatest curse of our society. Innumerable 
instances can be given of this tendency to lopsidedness 
in our character, which makes us at once savage and 
highly civilized, wise and stupid, kind and cruel, clean 
and dirty. What we need most is a sane outlook and 
a balanced character, so that we can be manly without 
being brutal, sensitive without being sentimental, rational 
without being materialistic, religious without being fanatic, 
and patriotic without being political humbugs. 

If Tagore had been nothing more than a mere poet, 
a singer of songs and a dreamer of dreams, he would 
still be remembered as one of the world’s immortals. 
But he was something more. He was human and 
humane, a fully developed man, a harmonious personality. 
He was a lover of his people, a patriot whose loyalty 
embraced all mankind. All his life he pleaded and 
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strove for social justice, for the right of the poor to 
material well-being, of the citizen to self-government, of 
the ignorant to knowledge, of the child to unfettered 
development, of the woman to equal dignity with man. 
The religion he preached was the religion of man, 
the renunciation he extolled was not of this world but 
of the base passions, of cupidity and hatred, the freedom 
he fought for was not the freedom of one people to 
exploit another but the freedom of the human personality 
from all that stifles it, whether it be the tyranny of an 
external organization or the worse tyranny of man’s 
own blind passion for power. 


AS AN EDUCATIONIST 


He was a pioneer in the field of national education. 
For forty years he was content to be a_ schoolmaster 
in humble village surroundings, even when he had 
achieved fame which kings might envy. He was the 
first to think out for himself and put in practice 
principles of education which have become now common- 
places of educational theory, if not yet of practice. 
Today we all know that what the child imbibes at 
school is far more important than what he learns in 
college, that the teaching is unreal unless it is through 
the mother-tongue, that learning through activity is 
more real than learning through the written word, that 
true education lies in the training of all the senses 
instead of merely cramming the mind with memorised 
knowledge, that culture is something much more than 
mere academic knowledge etc. But how many of our 
countrymen thought of it in 1901 when Tagore started 
his experiments in education? Even today how many 
_ of us understand the significance of these principles in 
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our national life? The schoolmaster is still the most 
neglected, despised and ill-paid member of our commu- 
nity, despite the fact that Tagore attached more merit 
to what he taught to children in his school than to 
the Hibbert Lectures he delivered before a distinguished 
audience at Oxford. 

Gandhiji adopted the scheme of teaching through 
crafts many years after Tagore had applied it in his 
school at Santiniketan. Even in the field of rural 
reconstruction, Tagore had made his first experiments 
before the Congress or any other national organisation 
had taken to it seriously. If Tagore had done nothing 
else, what he did at Santiniketan and_  Sriniketan 
would be sufficient to rank him as one of India’s greatest 
nation-builders. 

He had a very healthy contempt for mere agitational 
politics which he likened to an engine which continually 
whistles and throws out columns of smoke without ever 
moving. To the pilots of our ship of destiny his advice 
was: “Fear not the waves of the sea, but mind the 
leaks in your own vessel.” If we became slaves, it was. 
not because the British are devils but because we were 
weaklings. We had ceased to believe in _ ourselves. 
Instead of tapping the fountain of our own creative 
energy, we are still picking rags from other people's 
dustbins. As early as 1906, he wrote : “No one can take 
away the blessed task of service to the country—it is. 
God-given. Self-rule. is eternally within our grasp 
....If we do not take up the work, we lose the right. 
It is all to our shame if we lose the natural right of 
service and throw blame on others for the non-discharge 
of our own duties. It is sad and unfortunate that while 
we ourselves refrain from service and _ sacrifice, we 
expect the mitigation of distress from those who do not 
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feel the natural urge to love and serve but only throw 
favours out of pity.” 

This was the core of Gandhiji’s philosophy as well, 
but we have only to glance at our daily newspapers 
to realise how little this truth is heeded by the great 
majority of our political orators and leader-writers. If 
our little politicians do not heed Gandhiji’s words, it 
is little surprising that they have forgotten that Tagore 
ever uttered them. : 

How are we to set our house in order? Tagore’s 
answer was twofold. Bridge the gulf between the cities 
and villages. Villages are the real reservoirs of our 
national strength. Bring back life to the village in its 
completeness. Make them self-reliant and strong, healthy 
and happy, rich with the consciousness of the cultural 
traditions of their own country and competent to make 
an efficient use of the modern’ resources for the 
improvement of their physical, intellectual and economic 
condition. Villages are the source of our national 
vitality. Ifthey decay, the whole nation will degenerate,. 
sooner or later. The gulf between the city and the 
village must be bridged. Our social institutions and 
our educational system have both tended to make our 
national life like a two-storeyed house without a staircase 
to connect the vast maze of ill-ventilated, germ-infested 
slums on the ground floor with the rickety, cheap,. 
semi-modernised flats on the upper floor. 

Second, remove the cancer or inequality and 
superstition from the body of our society. No political 
miracle can be built on the quicksands of social slavery. 
The same inertia which leads us to the idolatry of 
dead forms in social institutions will create in our 
politics prison houses with immovable walls; the 
narrowness of sympathy which makes it possible for 
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us to impose upon a considerable portion of humanity 
the galling yoke of inferiority, will create its counter- 
part in politics and will recoil back on us in the form 
of tyranny and _ injustice. Political freedom does not 
give us freedom when our mind is not free— 

“O my unfortunate country, those whom you have debased, 

they shall drag you down to their own level 

till their shame 1s yours ; 

those whom you have deprived of their human right, 

who stand before you but find no room in your lap, 

they shall drag you down to their own level 

till their shame is yours’. 

India, said Tagore, treated life in all truth where 
it was manifold, but insulted it where it was moving. 
Hence the glory of what we were and the shame of 
what we are. We who dared so adventurously in the 
realm of the mind failed to carry this spirit of experiment 
in the actual business of daily life. We were satisfied 
with the poise of stillness and did not strive for poise 
in movement. In other words, we failed to keep pace 
with the times and had to pay the inevitable penalty. 
Tagore had no illusion about what is called progress 
in Western countries, which has come to be synonymous 
with multiplication of luxuries and worship of mechanised 
living. By progress he meant a continuous development 
of the human personality, both individual and corporate. 
As he put it, “I believe in life only when it is 
progressive, and in progress only when it is in harmony 
with life. I preach the freedom of man from the 
servitude of the fetish of hugeness, the non-human.” 

The real conflict, according to him, was not between 
the East and the West but between man and the 
machine, between personality and organisation. Man 
needs both machine and organisation, but they must be 
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mastered and humanised by him instead of his being 
mechanised and dehumanised by them. “Man’s real 
danger,” he warned us, “lies not in the risk of .our 
material security but in the obscuration of man himself 
in the human world.” 

Unlike many modern thinkers, Tagore had no 
blue-print for the world’s salvation. He believed in 
no particularism. He merely emphasised certain basic 
truths which men may ignore only at their peril. 
His thought will therefore never be out of date. 
He was what Gandhiji rightly termed the Great 
Sentinel. As a poet he will always delight, as a singer 
he will always enchant, as a teacher he will always 
enlighten. The world has reason to be grateful to one 
whose genius was so consistently dedicated to the good 
of humanity. 

We are obsessed with political problems. As a- 
man whose liver is out of order can think of nothing 
else and believes every quack to be a doctor, so we 
think of nothing but the disease that is eating into 
our national life and hang on the words of every 
politician who has the brazenness to proclaim himself 
a saviour. Today it is not the priest or the faqir 
who is the supreme parasite, but the politician. The 
priest promised to take us to heaven, the politician 
promises to bring heaven to us. Just as obsession with 
disease by increasing one’s dependence on medicine 
closes up the natural springs of health, so _ political 
obsessions by generating popular superstitions about 
‘isms’ shut out those very influences which make for 
vigour and health of the national mind. In fact, we 
have become so stupid as to believe like sick men 
that all our ills would disappear if we pin our faith 
on prescriptions and formulae. 
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In national no less than in individual life there are 
no watertight compartments. No sharp lines can be 
drawn to mark off the political from the moral, the 
social from the economic regions of life. Politicians 
often talk as though one has only to introduce certain 
political and economic changes for paradise to descend 
on earth, forgetful of the fact that the efficiency of an 
institution depends on the way it is worked, which itself 
is determined by the character and wisdom of the men 
who work it. For example, it is not the parliamentary 
system that guarantees democracy in a State, but certain 
specific virtues in the citizen, namely, courage to stand 
up for one’s rights, tolerance of opposition, moderation 
in passion and a sense of humour which refuses to take 
a politician at his face value. No people who lack these 
virtues can ever be democratic, whatever their political 
institutions. 

Similarly there is no guarantee that the attainment 
of political independence and the framing of a Charter 
of Fundamental Rights will automatically secure freedom 
to the Indian people. In fact, with the withdrawal of 
foreign authority has come the real test of our fitness 
for freedom. Hence Gandhiji’s insistence on the construc- 
tive aspect of our national struggle, which is a way 
not only of winning freedom but of keeping it. Hence 
also Tagore’s labours to release the fountain of our 
creative energy, which never fails to construct even 
while it destroys. Tagore was not a politician. He 
was not interested in wielding power over the lives of 
others, for good or for evil. But he had a clear and 
steady vision of man’s destiny and an unerring instinct 
for those first principles which if men and_ nations 
betray, they perish at the root. How well he summed 
up in an aphorism the tragedy of power politics ! 
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“The clumsiness of power spoils the key and uses the 
pickaxe.” 


ONE WORLD IDEA 


Today it is the fashion in Indian politics to be an 
internationalist. Even politicians who cannot see beyond 
their noses in their everyday activity talk loudly of one 
world. We have forgotten that one man who had the 
vision and the courage to talk of a world which “is 
not broken up into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls” at a time when he was ridiculed for the very 
largeness of his sympathies. He went from country to 
country of Asia and Europe on a forlorn mission 
preaching the values which could make possible this 
One World at a time when in the fever of renascent 
nationalism his words fell like seeds in a desert. With 
his very limited resources he built up at Santiniketan 
a centre of international studies which at that time 
merely roused the amused contempt of his wise contem- 
poraries. And yet at the first Asian Conference held 
at New Delhi on the eve of Indian independence, the 
name of Tagore was not even mentioned. Was it a 
lapse of historical memory or of gratitude ? 
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THE BUDDHA-CARITA OF ASVAGHOSA— 
A LEGENDARY LIFE OF GAUTAMA 


By 


Dr. RADHAGOVINDA BASAK 


Tue Buddha-carita is one of the earliest works in 
Sanskrit describing the legendary life of Gautama, 
composed about the beginning of the Christian era by 
ASvaghosa who was reputed to be a very learned philo- 
sopher and man of letters. Originally an orthodox 
Brahmin, he became one of the most eminent exponents 
of Mahayana Buddhism. He was the author of another 
epic, a drama (of which only fragments have been 
discovered) and some philosophical texts, all in Sanskrit. 

The Buddha-carita is said to have originally consisted 
of 28 cantos, whereas only 17 cantos are now available, 
and of the latter again, modern scholars say, only 
the first 13 cantos (barring some interpolations) and 
the first 31 verses of the 14th canto were composed 
by Asvaghosa, the remaining portions of the work 
now extant being the work of a Nepalese poet named 
Amrtananda who wrote as late as in A.D. 1830, and 
who declares that he was impelled to undertake his 
composition as he failed even after strenuous efforts 
to discover the latter cantos of the work, written by 
Asgvaghosa. 

Summarised very briefly below are the principal 
contents of Agvaghosa’s work, i.e. cantos 1-13 and the 
beginning of canto 14, consisting altogether of 1033 
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verses which end with Gautama’s Enlightenment under 
the Bodhi tree. The style and narrative of the original 
are verbose and elaborate. The addition by Amrtananda 
brought the narrative up to the preaching of the First 
Sermon in the Deer Park of Banaras. 

The text was translated into Chinese in the 5th 
century and into Tibetan in the 7th-8th century. 

ASvaghosa’s composition shows that he was well 
familiar with the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. 
The great Sanskrit poet Kalidasa (c. 5th cent.) was. 
demonstrably much influenced by Asvaghosa. 

* 


Canto 1. Gautama’s mother Mayadevi was delivered 
of her son in the Lumbini Park outside the city of 
Kapilavastu where reigned his father Suddhodana. The 
child came out of the right side of his mother’s womb 
and immediately afterwards walked seven steps, gazed 
at the four quarters and declared in a loud voice “I 
am born to acquire supreme knowledge for the good 
of the world and this is my last birth.” An earthquake 
took place, followed by a shower of flowers from the 
sky where the gods had assembled. 

An aged sage named Asita came to the palace and 
wanted to see the new-born child. On seeing the child,. 
the sage wept because he would not live long enough 
to see him attain Buddhahood and deliver the world 
from misery. The sage then disappeared in the sky. 

Canto 2. Out of excessive joy at the birth of a 
son who was to be so great, his mother passed away,. 
and the child was nursed by her sister Gautam. 

As he grew up, Gautama acquired the knowledge 
of all the sciences very quickly, what others would have 
taken many years to learn. Afraid of the prediction 
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that the child would renounce the world, his father 
married him at the age of 16 to a noble-minded and 
very beautiful princess named Yasodhara. He arranged 
that Gautama would always be surrounded by women 
clever at beguiling men and be regaled with all the 
objects of worldly enjoyment. He was to be kept in 
seclusion, away from all scenes that might upset his 
mind. After sometime Gautama had a son named Rahula. 

Canto 3. While Gautama was out on drives in a 
chariot to the royal park outside the town, the gods 
on successive occasions, appeared before him in the forms 
of an old man, a sick man and a corpse. Unaccus- 
tomed as he was to these sights, Gautama questioned 
the charioteer and on learning that old age, sickness 
and death were to be suffered by all, he felt much 
depressed and wondered how men could remain attached 
to things of the world when everything was subject to 
decay and death. 

Canto 4. The more depressed Gautama felt at the 
transitoriness of pleasures of the world, the more did 
the women try to charm him with their artfulness, but 
he became more and more meditative. The admonitions 
and persuasions of his friends had no effect on him 
and he declared that he had ceased to feel pleasure at 
anything because of their ephemeral character. 

Canto 5. One day Gautama went with his companions 
for a stroll in the woods and leaving the others 
he went to a very solitary spot where he sat in 
meditation under a jambu tree and experienced great 
tranquility of mind, when the vision of a monk, created 
by the gods, appeared before him. Questioned by 
Gautama, the monk related how he had renounced the 
world for striving for emancipation from its miseries. 
This strengthened Gautama’s desire to retire from the 
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world, and returning home he begged his father’s 
permission to do so. Suddhodana did not agree to it, 
and his arguments failing to convince Gautama, more 
entertainments by women were arranged for diverting 
his mind. The gods so arranged that the women fell 
asleep at an early hour and their uncouth movements, 
grimaces and utterances in sleep so disgusted Gautama 
that he resolved to renounce the world immediately. 
The gods opened the gates of the palace and 
Gautama asked his groom to get ready his favourite 
horse. The horse did not neigh that night, as other- 
wise the palace would have been roused from sleep. 
As Gautama rode out, accompanied by the groom, the 
gods received on their upraised palms the horse’s 
footsteps, so that no noise was made. As he was 
leaving, Gautama declared that he would never re-enter 
the city without gaining his object of conquering birth 
and death. 

Canto 6. Next morning, reaching the hermitage of. 
a sage, Gautama presented to his groom the ornaments 
he was wearing and asked him to return home. The 
groom was averse to go back without Gautama but 
Gautama prevailed upon him to do so. Gautama sent 
messages through the groom to his father and the people 
of the city. Then he cut off the hair on his head 
with his sword and as he cast it away with his diadem 
into the air, the gods took possession of them for worship. 
A hunter of the forest, a god in disguise, presented him 
with a monk’s robe and Gautama entered the hermitage. 

Canto 7. Entering the hermitage, Gautama learnt 
from the inmates that they practised austerities there 
for the sake of going to heaven after death, which 
did not appeal to Gautama as a worthy object, for he 
was striving not to go to heaven but to win victory over 
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future births and deaths, and the desire for heaven 
appeared to him to be another form of bondage, while 
his own quest was to gain freedom from all bondage. 
So he left that hermitage and went in search of another 
famous sage named Arada. 

Canto 8. Seeing the groom and the horse return 
to Kapilavastu without Gautama, the citizens and 
Gautama’s foster-mother, father and wife, all wept very 
bitterly. Suddhodana’s chief minister and royal priest 
proposed to go in search of Gautama and bring him back. 

Canto 9. The minister and the royal priest went 
to several places and at last found Gautama in Arada’s 
hermitage. They reasoned long with him but failing to 
change his mind, returned home in disappointment. 

Canto 10. When Gautama went to the city of 
Rajagrha, king Bimbisara saw him on the streets from 
his palace window and went to meet him in Gautama’s 
cave-dwelling on a hill outside the city. The king hada 
long talk with Gautama and enquired about the reasons 
for his renunciation. 

Canto 11. Gautama replied to the king’s queries at 
length. The king then invited him to visit Rajagrha 
again when Gautama had succeeded in his efforts. 

Canto 12. Gautama met and had a long talk with 
the sage Arada regarding the doctrines taught by the 
latter, but he could not accept the Brahmanical teach- 
ings of Arada on _ individual soul, universal soul, 
emancipation etc. 

Then Gautama went to another ascetic named 
Udraka, whose teachings on the soul too was unaccep- 
table to him. He left Udraka and went towards Gaya 
where on the banks of the river Nairahjana he met 
five mendicants who were striving for liberation from the 
world’s bondage. With them Gautama practised severe 
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austerities for six years but failed to gain his end, viz. 
knowledge of Reality. Convinced now of the futility 
of practising austerities, he preferred to enjoy the serenity 
of mind he had experienced once in his youth while 
sitting in peaceful. meditation under the jambu tree. 
Desiring to regain the strength and health of the body, 
he sought for alms. A cowherd-girl offered him milk- 
rice daily at the instance of the gods. His five 
medicant companions left him as they saw him abandon 
austerities. Gautama regained his bodily well-being 
gradually and became firmer in his resolution of 
obtaining supreme knowledge. Sitting under an asvattha 
tree he took the vow of never leaving his seat unless 
he was successful in his quest. 

Canto 13. Mara, the Evil one, became apprehensive 
that Gautama would wrest from him dominion over the 
world. So Mara tempted him and frightened him in 
various ways with his entire hosts but failing to shake 
Gautama in his firm resolve, he went away and the 
gods showered flowers from heaven on Gautama for 
his victory over Mara. 

Canto 14. In the fragmentary portion of this canto 
is described Gautama’s winning of Perfect Wisdom. After 
defeating Mara, Gautama went into deep meditation, 
steadfast in the serenity of his mind, and gained the 
powers of remembering his past lives and understanding 
the present states of all beings, and obtained the 
knowledge of how people suffer from or enjoy the bad 
and good effects of their deeds.* 


*Based on lectures delivered at the Ramkrishna Mission Institute 
of Culture, Calcutta. 


ON THE PREHISTORIC HARAPPAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By 
A. GHosH 


Writinc in 1944, an archaeologist observed: ‘Under 
the jejune archaeological nomenclature of the ‘“Harappa 
Culture” there lies concealed one of the greatest nameless 
kingdoms of Western Asia’.' If the statement was true 
in 1944, it is even more true today at least so far as 
the geographical extent of the culture is concerned, for 
much greater evidence about its wide distribution is 
now available than before. An exploration in Bikaner, 
in north Rajasthan, undertaken during the years 1950 
to 1953, established the existence of about thirty 
stations of this culture along the dried-up beds of the 
rivers Sarasvati and Drishadvati, none of which had 
been noticed by Sir Aurel Stein, who explored a large 
part of the same region a few years earlier. Between 
the years 1953 and 1955 was excavated the site of 
Rupar on the bank of the Sutlej at the foot of the Siwaliks. 
During the same years was re-excavated the site of 
Rangpur in Kathiawad, which had a chequered archaeo- 
logical career, in that some archeologists had been 
definite about its Harappan character and others had 
stoutly denied it. The re-excavation of the site definitely 


1. Stuart Piggott, Prehistoric India (Harmondsworth, 1950), p. 133. 
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placed it on the Harappan map, as, to allay all doubts, 
typical Harappan pottery and other objects were found. 
With this encouraging development was undertaken a 
thorough exploration of Kathiawad, and the discovery of 
a few sites, the chief of them Lothal, was the result. 
Lothal was intensively excavated from 1954 to this year, 
with outstanding results. Further exploration brought 
to light a small station of the same culture as far 
south as the estuary of the Tapti. 

On the eastern flank, we have only recently concluded 
our excavation at Alamgirpur, 50 kilometers to the 
north-east of Delhi, in the upper Ganga-Yamuna valley, 
thus bringing the Harappa culture right into the Ganga 
basin. It is established, therefore, that the culture 
extended from Baluchistan in the West to the Yamuna 
in the east and from the foot-hills of the Himalayas 
in the north of the Tapti in the south—in both cases 
a distance of 800 kilometers. Indeed, in geographical 
extent the culture left other contemporary cultures far 
behind. 

Archaeologists have remarked about the ‘unchanging’ 
character and ‘astonishing stagnation’ of the Harappa 
culture.2, Such remarks have now turned out to be only 
limitedly true: for while there are common features all 
over (and without them how can the sites be regarded 
as belonging to the same culture ?), there are local 
differentiae as well. Thus, the Kathiawad sites, viz. 
Rangpur and Lothal, have the buff ware in the typical 
Harappan shapes, sometimes with paintings in chocolate, 
in addition to the usual black-painted red ware, the 
later site having a limited quantity of a black-and-red 


2. Piggott, op. cit., p. 138; R.E.M. Wheeler in Ancient India, no. 4 
(1948), p. 81. 
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ware as well, both unknown at the northern sites; at 
the Bikaner sites and the eastern sites of Rupar and 
Alamgirpur, the typical ‘Indus’ goblet is much less 
prolific in occurrence than at the western sites; clay 
sealings are frequent at Lothal but are unknown at 
other sites, which have only seals and probably produced 
sealings of a preishable material. There is, therefore, 
ample evidence to show that the Harappa culture did 
develop individual features in different zones constituting 
the vast region of its distribution. It is also likely, 
though not proved, that these features are to be partly 
explained also on a chronological basis; it is further 
possible that a re-examination of the mass of material 
from Mohenjo-daro and Harappa themselves and a re- 
excavation of these sites with due regard to stratigraphy 
may reveal industrial evolutions which have so long 
escaped notice. 

That the Harappans practised extended burials was 
established in the 1947-excavation of Harappa. This 
is now confirmed by the evidence from Rupar and 
Lothal ; at the latter place a couple of twin burials 
have been brought to light. 

The recent discoveries have not produced any remark- 
able evidence on the mystery of the origin of the culture. 
It still remains probable that the area of its characterization 
was the Indus valley, whence it spread, during its prolonged 
life, to the east along the rivers and to the south along 
the coast: the first route seems certain, for there is no 
alternative ; the second is more likely than the land- 
route, for the Harappan sites in Kathiawad are located 
near the coast and not in the interior of the peninsula. 

About the disappearance of the culture there is 
some evidence. At Rangpur and, limitedly, at Lothal, 
there is some indication that the later cultures represented 
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at the sites were not entirely unconnected with the 
Harappan, for most of the pottery-types’ are derivable 
from the corresponding Harappan ones. Apart from 
these two sites, there are a large number of other sites 
in Kathiawad with such late-Harappan or post-Harappan 
remains. While it is too early to claim that an 
unbroken chain has been discovered to link the Harappan 
and later cultures, further investigation may perhaps 
establish that in this region there was a fairly unbroken 
culture tradition, so that the Harappan traits in latter-day 
Hinduism would no longer appear to be atavistic. 

In contrast to this, the post-Harappan Jhukar 
culture of Sind cannot be regarded as a derivative of 
the Harappan. At Harappa itself, between the Harappan 
and Cementery H levels there was a definite hiatus. 
Similarly, at the Bikaner sites and the sites of Rupar 
and Alamgirpur, the next succeeding culture arose only 
after a break. This last culture is typified by the 
Painted Grey Ware, which has now taken a definite 
place in the early archaeology of north India. The 
Ware has been found at many a site in the Indian part 
of Panjab, Rajasthan and West Uttar Pradesh : Sravasti, 
130 kilometers to the north-east of Lucknow, which has 
just now been excavated, is the easternmost site to yield 
this Ware. 

The view that the Painted Gray Ware culture 
represents the Vedic Aryans has gained currency in 
India, but as this view has not found favour outside 
India, I would like to examine it in some detail here. 
There is certainly no direct evidence to uphold the 
view, but the indirect evidences are many. Any culture 
claiming to represent the Indo-Aryans must fulfil two 
criteria: first, its industries must be found extensively 
all over the region which the Indo-Aryans colonized, 
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i.e. the ancient Brahmavarta and _ Brahmarsi-desa, 
watered by the rivers renowned in the Vedas ; secondly, 
it must be datable between the second half of the 
second millennium and the first half of the first 
millennium B.C. : when the Aryans, on all considerations, 
must have settled in India. The claims of the Jhukar 
and Cemetery H cultures as representing the Aryans 
must, therefore, be forthwith rejected, as they do not 
fulfil the first criterion: surely, it cannot be believed 
that the Aryans settled only at one or two places and 
nowhere else. On the other hand, the culture represent- 
ed by the Painted Grey Ware fulfils both the criteria : 
it was spread over exactly that area which the Aryans 
settled in and is found at those very places which are 
known to early literary tradition; further, it was post- 
Harappan and preceded the historical period, as is 
established by the excavations at Hastinapura and Rupar. 
Whether the culture originated in about 1100 B.C., as 
_has been held by the excavator of Hastinapura, or three 
centuries or so later, as has been stated, perhaps over- 
cautiously, in the latest British publications, is really 
immaterial for the present purpose: if at all the Aryans 
brought with them any distinctive culture into India or 
developed one within India, and if the Painted Grey 
Ware does not represent that culture, we have to find 
out in the north Indian piains another widespread 
culture between the disappearance of the Harappans and 
the emergence of the historical period, but according to 
our present-day knowledge no such culture existed. 

What existed in the Ganga plains before the 
incoming of the authors of the Painted Grey Ware we 
have no definite knowledge of. At Hastinapura, prior 
to the Painted Grey Ware, there was a flimsy occupation 
with a coarse ochre-coloured ware. This, together with 
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the numerous hoards of copper implements found in 
the Ganga valley, possibly associated with the same Ware, 
may be the relics of the Copper Age autochthons.* | 


“From a paper read at a Conference on Indian Art and Archaeology 
held in Essen, W. Germany in July 1959, 


CULTURAL NEEDS OF INDIANS 
IN EAST AFRICA 


By 


Dr. U. R. EXRENFELS 


I. THE ARABIAN SEA—AN AFRO-ASIAN MEDITERRANEAN 


For a traveller by boat from Bombay to Mombasa and 
Dar-es-Salaam via either the Seychelles or Karachi and 
Socotra, the Arabian Sea assumes the individuality of 
a landscape, almost a country. Its Asian and African 
coasts resemble each other so much that on the African 
side you may feel more closely reminded of Kerala and 
other Indian west-coast sceneries, than you would be in 
the Bay of Bengal. 

If in addition to this impression your knowledge of 
History tells you that since Plutarch’s Periplos of the 
Arabian Sea in the third century A.D., and even much 
earlier, possibly since the days of the great Indus Valley 
cities, an almost uninterrupted stream of seafarers plied 
the coast between East and West, between Oman, Cape 
Comorin and Dar-es-Salaam, you feel that this Arabian 
Sea is but another Mediterranean, joining Asia with 
East Africa much as the real Mediterranean joins Europe 
with North Africa. If the Arabian Sea is bigger, 
navigation is made easier by the regularity of the monsoon 
winds. On both sides of the sea, people grow the same 
cocoanut groves and rear the same, or a very similar, 
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humped zebu cattle. But what is more: a common 
atmosphere links the two coast lands. Books may tell 
_ you that they belong to different continents, yet as traveller 
you feel them as one. 


II, THREE INDIAN GENERATIONS 


Though culture contacts and migrations over the 
Arabian Sea have connected India and East Africa 
perhaps since pre-Vedic times, ancestors of the present 
East Africa Indians began to settle on the islands of 
the African coast not earlier than the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, before British, French and German 
colonisers. Arabs, however, had settled on the Zanzibar, 
Pemba, Mafia, Lamu and Socotra islands already from 
the eighth century A.D. onwards, and éver since had kept 
trading posts on the African mainland. They maintained 
regular contacts between the three shores of the Arabian 
Sea. Merchants, especially from Gujerat, were welcome 
on the Sultan’s court at Zanzibar. Others reached still 
further South, to Mauritius even before the advent of 
the French (Bissoondoyal p. 194). 

The bulk of the present “Asians” in East Africa, 
however, came when the British settled in Kenya and 
began to construct a railway between Mombasa, Lake 
Victoria and Uganda. The term Asian, in East Africa, 
applies to Indians, Pakistanis, Ceylonese, Burmese, 
Malyans and Chinese, but not to Arabs who acquired 
an ideological citizenship in Africa by virtue of a 
thousand years’ residence and frequent intermarriage with 
Africans. 

Out of 193 lakhs of people now living in the four 
countries of East Africa, viz. Kenya, Tanganyika, Zanzibar 
and Uganda, about 70,000 are Europeans, and three 
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lakhs of Asians unevenly distributed over the area*. The 
main work of the vital railway line was done by Indian 
indented labour and it is still run to a large extent by 
Indian technicians, clerical staff and engine drivers. 
The majority of Asians, however, are merchants, most 
of them Gujeratis. They live not only in the big towns, 
but also as small dukawallahs (i.e. shopkeepers, derived 
from the Indian word dukan-wallah) in remotest village 
bazaars. Apart from Gujerati merchants, traders, farmers 
and industrialists, there are Punjabis, especially Sikhs; 
carpenters and other artisans, mechanics, drivers, techni- 
cians, besides Goanese, Anglo-Indians, Tamilians and 
Malayalees, mostly employed in clerical and sales jobs. 
All these, taken together, still constitute the core of the 
middle class in Africa, which until quite recently included 
a small percentage of Africans only. The Asians hold 
upto now a fairly secure social position and their children, 
including girls, enjoy good educational facilities. Africans, 
however, expect quite rightly that these advantages should 
in future be available to them also. 


*The no more quite uptodate figures given in 1955 by Gunther 
(pp. 912/17) allocate the following approximate figures to each of 
the four countries : 


Country Africans Asians Europeans 

Kenya 5,500,000 158,000 42,000 

Tanganyika 7,700,000 71,000 16,000 

Uganda 5,500,000 50,300 7,600 

Zanzibar 200,000 16,000 306 
Arabs 45,000} 


Total 18,945,000 295,000 65,306 
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III. MELTING POT AFRICA ? 


“The good of the country first” is the slogan tor 
all immigrants in East Africa now. European and Asian 
leaders tell their people to be loyal to the country of 
their adoption, Africa, and that the community or race 
comes only later. 

The concept of multi-racial harmony and Goverment 
was meant to give shape to this attitude. But it is not 
accepted by the Africans—the nine to one majority—as 
a workable solution because it provides for equal shares 
to each of the three major groups. In Brazil, Mexico, 
the West Indies, in parts of USA, especially Hawaii 
and California, even more divergent cultures and races 
than those found in East Africa achieved a creative 
synthesis. So far East Africa has not succeeded in creating 
a common ideology, comparable to some of these American 
countries. Many reasons can be given for this failure, 
among which the European attitude, at the beginning 
of colonial expansion was perhaps the most important 
factor. 

European immigrants did not consider cultural 
synthesis as a possible solution of the problems posed by 
the presence of African peoples. If they were at all 
interested in the cultural needs of Africans, they took 
the missionary point of view which was tantamount to 
spreading European value systems, social concepts and 
technology in order to substitute African culture by a 
completely westernized and European form of Christianity. 
Everything African was then considered chenzi,—a Kiswahili 
word standing for pagan, barbarian, savage, uncivilized, 
all in one. 

The Asian community achieved fairly soon a middle- 
class position, economically and socially, but had scarcely 
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an opportunity to cultivate its own Indian cultural back- 
ground. The Asian furthermore imitated the European 
prestige signals and value concepts to such an extent 
that, for instance, even the women of some leading Asian 
communities adopted the Euopean style of tailored dress. 
So far there was little interest left for the culture and 
traditions of their African compatriots who, on the other 
hand, demand quite legitimately to share not only the 
political and economic but also the ideological-cultural 
values which have till now been a prerogative of the 
immigrant races. 


INDIAN VALUES—HINDRANCE OR ASSET 
TO INTEGRATION ? 


The Asian community improved its initially limited 
economic status during the last half century. The desire 
for cultural ties with the mother country rose propor- 
tionally among individual Asians, and the improved 
transport facilities of our days make regularly repeated 
trips to India and Pakistan possible. Though this 
innovation strengthened the ties with the mother countries 
for a minority of rich Asians, it is yet not commonly 
accessible enough to substitute for the whole Asian 
group the otherwise missing roots in Asian cultural 
traditions. 

Apart from the restriction to a_ socially limited 
class, there is also a psychologically conditioned trend 
to confine such “home leaves” to the family and 
business sphere instead of extending them to ashramas 
and other sources of traditional inspiration. 

The culturally most refined among the younger 
generation are the first to realize the danger of loosing 
their own cultural roots without being able to take 
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part in the growing need for a genuinely African 
synthesis. 

Here a question arises: how far is such a synthesis. 
with African cultures possible ? 

The indigenous tribes of East Africa can in many 
ways be compared to the Mongoloid Highlanders of 
Assam. They also had not developed a writing system 
in pre-contact days, nor traditionally used wheeled 
vehicles, much as they too had never been under foreign 
rule prior to European conquest. But, far from being 
“primitive” in the derogatory sense of this word, or 
culturally “under-developed”, they had achieved specialized 
forms of political systems, division of labour and community 
co-operation, as well as original art styles and _ lofty 
religious concepts. These high values have since some 
time been approached by comparative studies of art, 
religion and social or cultural anthropology, but scarcely 
began to dawn on the ordinary layman as living 
forces yet. 

The African peoples lived through many centuries 
of comparative islolation ever since the broad belt of 
the Sahara dried up some five to six thousand years 
ago. This separated African from Euro-Asian but made 
them by no means unable to assimilate concepts from 
outside. 

A new synthesis of African values in a fast approaching 
Free Africa is in the making. Will Asian values contribute 
their great shares? Will the old tradition of the ashrama 
as a centre of culture diffusion in Africa live up to 
its age-old tradition ? 

Asians have gained much, materially, during three 
generations residence in East Africa. It would fit the 
tradition, especially set by the Buddhist example, if a 
gift of lasting cultural value should be given in return. 


‘ 


Above—Young East African girls (note their elaborate hair styles), 
keen on going to school, queuing up for class 


Below—Ngoma i.e. a traditional East African village dance ; party led by a woman 
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An East African forest giant 


Below—East African Muslims at Id prayers 
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V. TOWARDS INTEGRATION 


It may seen ironical that the Indo-Asian ashrama 
idea, instead of being introduced by Asians into Africa, 
was first put into practice by Europeans,—the missionaries. 
They went out, in their thousands and from almost all 
European countries, to settle in the forests and hills, 
to build small mission stations, like so many ashramas. 
Often they had to pass through periods of hard work, 
all kinds of deprivations and dangers. At first they 
had but few effective medicines to combat tropical 
diseases. Much self-denial and sacrifice was required 
by the first generation of missionaries. Some of them 
had neither the wealth nor the political power of their 
present huge organizations. They would have seemed 
incarnations, as it were, of the old Indian ideal the 
rishi in the forest,—but for the contents of their preachings ! 
True, these were concerned with the name and tradi- 
tions of Jesus the Nazarene, one of the great sons of 
Asia. 

But what was actually transmitted under this sacred 
name ? It was the European order of things, the European 
concept of family, state, morality, beauty or duty and,. 
last though by no means least, European clothing and 
other industrial products. These were, and still are, 
being propagated to Africans as symbols of Christianity, 
Progress and Civilization. All the self-sacrifice of 
individual brave men and women, all the wonderful 
medical service and the network of magnificent schools 
were thus made to alienate African converts from the 
deeper springs of their own culture, their art, music, 
poetry and traditional joys of life. The seed of inferiority 
complexes, was thus sown—the seed of uncertainty and 
distress. A mentality was fostered which made African 
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neophytes themselves consider everything African as 
chenzi, as an obstacle to progress. 

There are, however, also exceptions. Notably, African 
Muslims tend to be critical of cultural de-Africanization 
and generally interfere less with local customs. Youth 
initiation rituals, dances and music were less suppressed 
from the very beginning by Arab Muslim proselytisers 
than by their European Christian counterparts. The 
Arabs had on the whole a more conciliatory and broad- 
minded approach to indigenous African values. They 
also came nearer to the African peoples by frequent 
intermarriage. There is scarcely any cultural barrier 
between Muslim Arabs and Africans which can not be 
bridged by goodwill. A grand opportunity was presented 
to the immigrant Muslims from Asia further east. They 
could have built the living bridge between Africa and 
Asia, if not the world. They did not use this great 
opportunity. Muslim Asians kept to their almost caste- 
like rules of ingroup mentality, as far as marriage and 
even religious services are concerned. Great leaders are 
well aware of the danger which this attitude harbours, 
especially now when a new generation of Africans rightly 
demands a full share in the rule of their country and 
its cultural life. The late Aga Khan, for instance, 
instituted a huge donation to support pound per pound 
Muslim educational and other charitable institutions, 
especially for Africans. 

However, the activities supported by such means 
are confined to the towns and the more sophisticated, 
least truly African individuals of the country. 

A translation of the traditional ashrama concept 
of ancient India has yet to be made to serve both—the 
cultural needs of the young Asian generation, as much as 
to build a bridge between them and their African 
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neighbours. I am not aware of any attempts to send 
from Asia to Africa Hindu or even Buddhist teachers, 
so that they may ‘each the inner core of their religions 
and demonstrate the truly Indian approach to the problems 
of life. Perhaps the present atmosphere would not be 
favourable for such an attempt. Still, much good could 
be done on these lines. ‘Traditional African culture 
expressed itself in many ways which are closer to the 
traditions of India than those of Europe. The role of 
the sacred tree, as a centre for divine worship, meditation 
and social contacts, is an example. African forms of 
dress with, on principle, a free upper part of body, 
resembles the traditional Indian style. Its application 
to modern circumstances which Mahatma Gandhi and 
Vinoba Bhave have shown as a possibility, could go 
a long way towards solving an intricate problem of 
culture contact in Africa. The imposition of foreign 
and all-covering dress styles has placed a heavy economic 
burden and done much harm to the hygiene, aesthetic 
sense and self-respect of Africans. There are already 
trends to revive the old forms in several parts of Africa, 
between Ghana and Kenya. Ritualistic dancing and 
music, which has too often been prohibited by European 
missions, has much in common with Indian art tradition. 
These are but a few examples to indicate the scope 
for work which ashramas could take up for the benefit 
of culturally thirsting Asians and Africans alike. 

The Indian genius is not confined to any one form 
of self-expression. In the approach to the Highlanders— 
the tribal population of the Assamese frontier tracts. 
especially—a new formulation of the old Indian ideology 
and wisdom is being translated into practice. The 
approach goes back to Mahatma Gandhi who tackled 
problems of culture contact and education. The Prime 
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Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, takes special interest in 
these fundamental questions and tries to find workable 
solutions, as for instance in the adminstration of the 
North Eastern Frontier Agency. Verrier Elwin’s book 
“A Philosophy for NEFA” describes in detail the 
experiments and experiences which have been worked 
out on these fields. It bears resemblance to the problems 
of at least some African peoples in East Africa. 

All this shows that vast possibilities lie—so far 
unexplored and no doubt unused by Asians in Africa— 
waiting for an application of the age-old Indian ashrama 
ideal to the life of our time. 
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ANCIENT MONGOLIAN LITERATURE 
By 


Pror. TsENDIN DAMDINSUREN 


In ancient times many nomadic peoples established their 
governments on the Mongolian territory and every one of 
them left the traces of their typical cultures. For example 
in Nalaikha near Ulan Bator stands a_ two-metre-high 
stone-column, all mottled with runic inscriptions. The 
ancient Turks of the VII century inscribed on these 
stones their historical events, in which the Mongols 
were mentioned by the name of “Tatars”, as_ their 
nearest neighbours. 

On the bank of the Selenga river similar types of 
stones are found on which the Uigurs and not the 
Turks made inscriptions in the IX century, from whom 
the Mongols borrowed their scripts. 

Russian scholars in the XIX century discovered a 
stone image with inscriptions, in the region of the Amur 
river. This monument was erected by the Mongols in 
honour of one of their famous archers at the beginning 
of the XIII century. It is one of the first monuments 
with the Mongol inscriptions. 

Can it be stated that the Mongols began to make 
use of their written language only at the beginning of 
the XIII century? No, as there was already consi- 
derable divergence between the written and the spoken 
language in the XIII century. Therefore, the beginning 
of the written Mongolian language may be traced to 
the XII century or even earlier to the X century. 
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The first great monument of Mongolian literature 
is the ‘Secret History of the Mongols” written in 
1249 A.D. on the banks of the Kerulena river. It is 
written in Chinese heiroglyphic in the Mongolian 
language. It was discovered in the Palace Library of 
Peking in the XIX century by the Russian scholar 
Kafarov who translated and published it in the Russian 
language. This work aroused interest among the Oriental 
scholars of many countries. It has been now trans- 
cribed into the Mongolian language and published in 
the Soviet Union and Germany. A new translation of 
it has been made in the Russian, Chinese, German, 
French, Czech and Japanese. Its translation in Mongolian 
is only in the modern Mongolian language. 

Some of the literary works of the XII and XIV 
centuries have been preserved, which of course are not 
original, but copies of later periods. The most authentic 
and not a fake document of that time is a letter on 
birch-bark discovered on the bank of the Volga river. 
This poem is set forth in the form of a dialogue 
between a mother and her son. In this song, the 
warlike spirit is absolutely alien and it is saturated with 
lyrical and peaceful sentiments and the spirit of the 
stepped nomads, demonstrating how the wars of Chinghes. 
Khan were alien to those simple folks. 

A poetical work attributed to the name of Chinghes 
Khan has also been preserved, bearing the popular 
natural character. This tale is the “Argument of an 
orphan child with the helpmates of Chinghes Khan’. 
Once Chinghes Khan was discussing the merits and 
demerits of spirituous drinks with his helpmates. In 
these discussions a boy participant decided all the 
questions and showed himself wiser than all the knights 
of Chinghes Khan. 
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During the XV and XVI centuries internecine 
wars were continuous all over Mongolia. Later in the 
XVII century Mongolia fell under the ‘yoke of the 
Manchus and since then Lamaism became widespread 
in that country. All this was unfavourable for the 
development of secular literature. From the XVII 
century Mongolian literature developed along one 
direction only i.e. it was mainly translated literature. 

It was difficult to spread Buddhism through a foreign 
language, Tibetan, in the beginning. Therefore, the 
Mongolian feudal lords and Lamas spent great energy 
and means for the translation of the Buddhist literature 
in the Mongolian language. The magnitude of this 
translation work could be judged from the preserved 
xylographs published in 108 volumes of the “Gandzhur” 
and 225 volumes of the “Danzhur’. Besides these, a 
great amount of literature on medicine, astrology, philo- 
sophy, philology, romance and poetry has been translated 
from the Tibetan language. Most of these works are 
executed by expert Mongol translators. 

Apart from the Buddhist literature, deeply penetrated 
into the Mongolian were the fables and legends of India 
and Tibet e.g. the famous collection of the Indian 
fables ‘“‘Pancha-Tantra”, the “Tales of 32 Wooden 
Figures”, the “Story of the Magic Corpse’, and “King 
Bhoja” and other stories that are extremely popular 
among the people of that country. At the end of 
the “32 Wooden Figures” text is stated that it was 
translated by a scholar named Bakha in the XVII 
century from Sanskrit into the Mongolian during the 
rule of Undurgegen and later from Mongolian into 
Tibetan. 

The great cultural achievement of this period is 
that the literary Mongolian language had finally developed 
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approximately during the XVII century, which was 
conventionally called the “Classical language’. 

About the XVIII century the Mongols began to 
pay more attention to Chinese literature and _ besides 
Confucius literature, many classical and fiction works 
were translated from the Chinese language, e.g. the 
famous novel “San Go-chi’—“The Travels of the West” 
(Tan San Lama), a novel about a Western Khan— 
Khun Lu-Men, a collection of Chingu Chi-Huan, Liao- 
Chi and others. A part of it was printed and a part 
was in the form of manuscripts. Some of these collec- 
tions were finally completed through the oral versions. 
of the wandering minstrels. 

Mongolian authors began to write novels on 
historical themes from the XIX century on the basis. 
of the Chinese classical works. For example, the “Blue 
Book” was written in 1871 by Injinash and the “Crystal 
Beads” was written by Push-Puntsak and others. After 
the influence of Tibetan literature, the lamas compiled 
many diadactical works which are known as “Surgais’, 
in which moral and religious motifs predominate but 
occasionally civil motifs and criticism of lamas and the 
feudals lords are also found. 

The mercenary character of the secular feudals and 
the extraordinary growth of lamas, formation of the 
institution of “Kuhbiilgans” (incarnations) and _ their 
demoralised life, all this gave birth to grave apprehen- 
sions even among the feudals and higher priesthood. 
It was severely criticised and condemned by the people. 
It could not but leave its inevitable reflection on the 
literature as well. The “Golden Precepts” by 
Danzangangzhid Lama is one of the most poetical 
compositions which made a sharp criticism of the feudals. 

In the religious and moral teachings of Toibogin 
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Gegen is narrated ‘‘How wicked are the feudal lords, 
how they envy the wealthy subjects, how they ravage 
them without any thought of their prosperity and there 
is no deliverance from such feudal lords”. Along with 
the just criticism of the feudal lords, this “Surgal” 
contains preachings of Buddhism and supports the 
previleges of the lamaseries. The author of this “Surgal” 
was a representative of a lamasery and therefore, for 
him the feudal lords were wicked, who did not venerate 
and respect lamas and did not bring them rich gifts. 

The ample foreword of the above-mentioned novel 
“Blue Book” in reality is a declaration against the 
enslavement of the Mongols by the Manchus and the 
unusual growth of spongers and parasites. 

The Mongolian authors compiled many annals on 
the history of their motherland. One of the best among 
them is the “History of the Mongols’ compiled during 
the XVII century by the Ordeic Knight, Sagan Tsetsen. 
This history contains different types of epic songs and 
verses besides many historical data. 

Mentions may be made of certain annals e.g. “Altan 
Tovch” (The Golden Tales), “Bolotol” (Crystal Glasses), 
“Erdeni Erkhi” (The Precious Beads) and others. 

Mongolian authors have written many biographical 
works on Buddhistic priests and other famous figures 
which are valuable artistic. and historical works. For 
example, the biography of Naijh Toin, Jan Ja Khutukt, 
Undurgegan and others. 

The Amdossian Mongol Sumba Khamba (1704-1788 
A.D.) compiled a geography of Asia. From his works 
a good deal of valuable material on the geography of 
Asia may be obtained. It is interesting to note that 
he, living in the Amdoss monastery, knew and wrote 
about Moscow, Constantinople, White and the Black 
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Seas in the XVIII century. He was also the first to study 
the famous Mongolian epoch on “Geser”’. 

The Mongolian scholar Lama Tsava Damdin wrote | 
a detailed and authentic history of the spread of Buddhism 
in Mongolia. 

The Khuren priest Kahidab Khamba compiled a 
number of artistic works in Tibetan. His “Discourse 
of a Lama with a bull, ram and goat predestined for 
his food” is very interesting. In course of the’ discourse 
is explained that the animals are more intelligent, and kind 
than their interlocutor lama. 

During the XVII and XVIII centuries, many works 
of heroic epochs were produced, a part of which has 
come to us. These are related to the “Western Mongolian 
Heroic Epoch’ translated by B. Y. Vladimirtsov, 
“Mongolian Tales and Legends” published by G.H. 
Potanin, “Khan Kharangui” published by G.D. Sanjheev, 
“‘Popular Songs” published by A. Pzdnev, “Djangariad” 
and others. In these songs, legends and uligars are 
mainly narrated in the folklore form the lives of the 
working people, their hopes and aspirations and the 


‘defence of the motherland from the alien enemies etc. 


Special mention may be made regarding the poem 
“Geser Khan”. Apparently this poem was written in 
the XI century in the Amdo country by poet Choibeb 
in the Tibetan language. This poem was popular, at 
the beginning among the Kokonor Mongols and _ later 
throughout whole Mongolia. Evidently one of the 
writings in the Mongolian language was composed in 
the XVII century and printed in Peking in 1716. 
Even upto this day, popular story-tellers sing the songs 
of the peom “‘Geser” with the accompaniment of khura. 
Though in some of the verses features of feudalism 
and lamaism are found, the poem in the main, is 
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saturated with deep popular sentiments. In this poem 
the cruelties of feudal lords and the cunning of 
the lambs are described and criticised, and the victories 
of the representatives of the working people over the 
cliques of these oppressors and defence of their motherland 
are amply described. 

There were many Mongolian popular story-tellers 
and Erlochs. There were Western Mongolian singers 
and among them we may very well remember one 
Parchin of Khalahin Khulach Sandak and_ erloch 
Geligbalsen. The collection of Parchin about the 
liberation of the city of Kobdo from its occupants 
is published by B. Vladimirtsov. Khulchi Sandag, 
living in the XIX century in the Southern Khalk, 
composed many tales of different animals, many of 
which have been included in school readers. 

The gifts of Geligbalsen astound us for the 
richness of the language and his artistic expressions. 
His “Appeal for Rain to the MHeaven” contains 
glorious descriptions of desperate conditions of Nomadic 
cattlebreeders under feudalism. He wrote this Erol in 
Tibetan script in the Mongolian language. Some of his 
manuscripts are still preserved. 

A Mongolian author, Genden Meiren, composed an 
Uligar on “Cat and Mouse and a Dog” in the XIX 
century. In his work the greediness of the lamas, 
reciprocal pretentions of feudals and. corruption and 
bribery of the government officials are described very 
characteristically. All of these works are of great cultural 
heritage to the Mongolians. 
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Appointments 

Shrimati Ratnamayi Dikshit has been appointed as 
the Council’s Cultural Lecturer in British Guiana in 
place of Shri Mahatam Singh who will, on expiry of 
his home leave, take up his post at Surinam. 
Lectures 

Five lectures were organised by the Persian Language 
and Culture Section, Shri Shankar Das Sikhri’s scholarly 
exposition of ‘The Romance of Rubaiya’ threw new 
light on the aesthetic grandeur of Khayyam’s verses, 
while Dr. K.A. Farooqi of the Delhi University eulogised 
the great contribution of Al-Khansa, a Christian poetess, 
to Arabic Classic poetry. “Some aspects of Persian 
prose” were discussed in a lecture by Dr. Y.D. Ahuja 
of the Punjab University, and Dr. M. Mohiuddin of 
Bombay spoke on “Indian influence on early Persian 
prose style’. ‘Yahya Kamal’ was the subject of an 
address delivered by Shri Asghar Hameed, a scholar of 
Turkish }nguage and literature. 
Presentations 

Books on India were presented to libraries and 
educational institutions in Aden, Bulgaria, Ceylon, Fiji, 
Holland, Indonesia, Mongolia, the United Kingdom 
and the U.S.S.R. 

A typewriter in Devanagari script was a gift from the 
Council to Udayana Fakultas Sastra Dev Pasan, Bali. 


Publications 
The Council has recently brought out a Persian 
edition of the Bhagavad-Gita, the great Hindu scripture. 
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Students’ Service Unit 

Two Summer Camps for Overseas students were 
organised this year—one at Ootacamund in the South 
and another in Kashmir in the North. The camp at 
Ootacamund was attended by 50 students from 20 
different countries while 60 students from 15 countries 
participated in the Kashmir camp. This year’s experience 
is a further evidence of the growing popularity of 
the camps. 

The Council also organised short Introduction Courses 
for students coming from foreign countries. The purpose 
of this programme is to provide them with a bird’s eye 
view of the Indian way of life and thought. The 
courses were held at Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta and 
were all well attended. 

Secretary’s Tour 

On an invitation from the British Council, Shri 
Inam Rahman, Secretary, ICCR spent four weeks in 
the United Kingdom and studied the working of the 
British Council, the Arts Council and similar other 
organizations in that country. He also visited France, 
West Germany, Iran, Lebanon, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
with a view to explore avenues of greater collaboration 
between the ICCR and the various cultural organisations 
in those countries. 

During his stay in Paris, Shri Rahman met officials 
of UNESCO and held useful discussions with them on 
the implementation of UNESCO’s major project on the 
mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural 
values. In all these countries, he was a guest of the 
respective governments. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


DR. RADHAKRISHNAN IN THE USS.A. 


During a short visit to the U.S.A. in July, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President of India, speaking at a largely attended meeting of 
Indians at the new India House in New York, made a strong 
plea to all nations to work for an atmosphere of world community 
by recognizing individuals as human beings belonging to the world 
and not to any particular race, country or creed. - 

At a reception given in his honour by the Indian Students” 
Association, Dr. Radhakrishnan referred to the International 
situation and said that there could never be real world peace as 
long as the world was divided between poor and rich nations. 
While he commended the work done by the U.N. for world peace, 
he felt that the U.N. did not represent “world conscience” but 
was divided between groups of nations based on political ideals 
and ideologies. It was necessary for all nations to create an 
“emotional oneness’? among different sections of humanity, he 
declared. 

In a Press interview in New York, Dr. Radhakrishnan said 
that what impressed him most was the racial harmony and social 
equality among the 600,000 people of Hawaii where he had spent four 
days. He said that the Japanese, Chinese, Filipinos, Hawaiians and 
Americans in Hawaii—which is to become the 50th American State 
—were “getting on very well”. He further said “If that (racial 
harmony and social equality) could be extended on a wider range, 
if we can implement ideals granting political equality to under- 
developed people and use technological devices to redeem them 
from drudgery, from cramping toil, we may go a fair way towards the 
establishment of a world commonwealth. But what prevails in 
Hawaii does not prevail in many other parts of the world. That 


is our difficulty”. 


oe 
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DR. RADHAKRISHNAN IN WEST GERMANY 


Speaking at Frankfurt at the opening of the 30th Congress of 
the organisation of Poets, Essayists and Novelists (PEN), Dr. 
Radhakrishnan referred to the role of writers in the modern age 
and said “We must learn to live as members of a single family 
or destroy ourselves. Each race, each creed, each nation regards 
itself as the chosen of God, as the elect of the future, as the 
educator of the human race. There is a self-righteousness which 
each of them feels about its culture, its pattern of life and, 
unconsciously if not consciously, uses its reason to serve its emotions 
and develop an aggressive hostility to all who reject this pattern 
and who are committed to other values. Any nation which sticks 
to this position and is unable to adjust itself to the realities of 
the new age has no chance of survival’. 

On behalf of the city of Frankfurt, the birthplace of Goethe, 
_ the great German poet and philosopher, the Mayor of Frankfurt 

presented, at a special ceremony, to Dr. Radhakrishnan the gold 
Goethe Medal struck in 1932 to commemorate the 100th anniversary 
of Goethe’s death. The honour is conferred, once in every two 
years, on selected persons who achieve high distinction in the field 
of culture. Five other authors received this year’s award with Dr. 
Radhakrishnan. 


PHILOSOPHERS’ CONFERENCE 


A conference of philosophers of eastern and western countries was 
held at Mysore in August, sponsored by Unesco under its major project 
of “Mutual appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values”. 
Inaugurating the conference, Dr. Radhakrishnan called on the 
gathering to help in the establishment of a firm foundation for a 
new world order—a new society without restrictions, a society 
having diversity without discord and distinctness without hostility. 
Students of philosophy, he said, should do their utmost to develop 
such a society because political and economic arrangements alone 
would not be able to bring about such a new order. East and 
West, said Dr. Radhakrishnan, belong together and they constitute 
one humanity. 
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INDIA AND MONGOLIA 


During the visit to India in September of Mr. Yumjagiin 
Tsedenbal, Prime Minister of Mongolia, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, 
speaking at a banquet held in Rashtrapati Bhavan in honour of 
Mr. Tsedenbal, referred to the cultural, artistic and other bonds 
that united India and Mongolia in the past. In his reply, Mr. 
Tsedenbal paid a tribute to India’s “valuable contributions to the 
settlement of international problems.” Both Prime Ministers recalled 
Dr. Radhakrishnan’s visit to Mongolia in 1957 as an event that 
greatly promoted friendly relations between the two countries. 

A welcome address was presented to Mr. Tsedenbal by the 
Municipal Corporation of Delhi at the historic Red Fort. At the 
ceremony, Shri Nehru and Mr. Tsedenbal laid stress on the old 
cultural relations between the two countries and desired that they 
should be strengthened. The acting Mayor of Delhi referred to 
the spiritual bonds between India and Mongolia through the 
spread of Buddhism which endured till today and made a deep 
impact on the culture, art, literature and even the way of life of the 
Mongolian people. 

At a banquet given by Mr. Tsedenbal at Ashoka Hotel, he 
referred to the friendly relations between India and Mongolia. 
Replying, Dr. Radhakrishnan expressed the hope that all over the 
world there should be an attempt not only to abolish poverty, 
disease, unemployment, hunger etc but also national bigotry, racial 
discrimination and such other obsessions which even great nations 
possessed. 

At a reception held by the Indo-Mongolian Cultural Society 
of Delhi, Dr. Raghuvira, its President, presented to the Mongolian 
Prime Minister a copy of the first volume of a Mongolian-Sanskrit 
Dictionary published by the International Academy of Indian Culture, 


Delhi. 


SRI AUROBINDO’S PORTRAIT 


At a ceremony held at Rashtrapati Bhavan on August 15—Indian 
Independence Day as well as the birthday anniversary of Sri 
Aurobindo, the philosopher who led a revolutionary movement for 
Indian independence earlier in his life—a portrait of Sri Aurobindo 
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was presented by the Sri Aurobindo Ashram of Delhi to the 
Vice-President of India, Dr. Radhakrishnan. The portrait, painted 
from a photograph taken in 1907 when Aurobindo was active in 
the political field, will be kept in the picture gallery of Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. Shri Nehru participated in the proceedings. 
; Speaking on the occasion, Dr. Radhakrishnan said that work 
and action were not divorced from the spiritual life of Sri Aurobindo 
who had demonstrated in his life that yoga was “skill in work” 
(as the Bhagavad-Gita says). The evolution, said Dr. Radhakrishnan, 
was from matter to life, from life to mind, mind to intellect, and 
intellect to spiritual uplift, and Aurobindo attained this cosmic 
consciousness. 

The presentation ceremony was preceded by a brief programme 
of invocation, meditation and devotional music (see photo 


facing p. 126). 
TWO MORE NATIONAL PROFESSORS 


Dr. P. V. Kane, the Sanskrit scholar well-known for his work 
on the ancient Indian Dharma-Sastras or socio-legal literature, and. 
Dr. Radhavinode Pal, a jurist and ex-Judge, have been added to 
the National Professors by the Govt. of India. These Professorships 
carry a salary and the Professors are at liberty to carry on their 


work wherever they choose. 
ASIAN THEATRE INSTITUTE IN NEW DELHI 


By arrangement with Unesco, the Indian Ministry of Scientific 
Research and Cultural Affairs will open an Asian Theatre Institute 
in New Delhi, which will lead to the exchange of new dramatic 
art and artistes among the Asian countries. Some prominent 
Asian experts are expected to spend some months in New Delhi in 
connection with the Institute. 


OLD JAIN IMAGES 


Nine marble Jain images were discovered intact recently on the 
bank of a river in Sirohi Dist. of Jodhpur in Rajasthan, ‘sheltered 
in a brick-built cabin, exposed after heavy rains. According to 
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inscriptions, said to be engraved on the images, the idols belonged 
to a temple in Somnath in Saurashtra, from where they were 
removed and placed in that specially built brick-cabin during the 
sack of Somnath by Mahmud of Ghazni in the 11th century. 


INDO-GERMAN CO-OPERATION 


A distinguished gathering of Indologists of Germany and other 
countries met in a conference in Essen in West Germany, and 
read and discussed about forty papers on various aspects of Indian 
art, philosophy, literature, religion, history, archaeology etc. The 
conference adopted a resolution recommending to the West German 
Government that a centre be established in the Berlin State Museum 
for the study of Indian art and archaeology, as also a German 
Institute of Indology in India for the training of young scholars. 

Prof. Humayun Kabir, Union Minister for Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs, inaugurated in July the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Madras, founded on Indo-German co-operation. Prof. 
Kabir hailed the Institute as one of the first examples of co-operation 
among the nations of the world in the pursuit of science and 
technology, and he expressed the view that India should be grateful 
to West Germany for her generous assistance in setting up the 
Institute. German Professors who would organize the courses and 
develop the Institute during the first few years, Prof. Kabir hoped, 
would set up sound traditions and impart to it the thoroughness 
and efficiency which characterised scientific and technical education 


in their country. 
OBITUARY 


The death took place in July of Prof. Rene Nebesky-Wojkowitz, 
an Austrian anthropologist who specialised in studies on the Himalayan 
hill tribes. 


FOREIGN ART IN NEW DELHI 


Exhibitions and performances were held in New Delhi on the 
following subjects : 
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Exhibition on “Life in America—a progressive economy”, arranged 
by the United States Information Service ; 

Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, arranged by Delhi Music Society ; 

Exhibition of Bulgarian Art, arranged by the Bulgarian Embassy ; 

Exhibition of Polish Photography, arranged by the Ind. Academy 
of Photography and the Camera Society in India ; 

Exhibition of Highlights of 20th century American Paintings, 
arranged by the Indo-U. S. Cultural Association of New Delhi. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOURCES OF INDIAN TRADITION, compiled by Wm. Theodore de 
Bary, Stephen Hay, Royal Weiler and Andrew Yarrow; Special 
contributors A. L. Basham, R. N. Dandekar, Peter Hardy, I. H. 
Qureshi, V. Raghavan and J. B. Harrison, 1959, Oxford University 
Press, Rs. 32°50. 

This is a highly interesting and useful book of nearly a thousand 
pages, produced through the collaboration of a number of very 
competent scholars. It consists of twenty-eight chapters grouped 
under six broad heads viz. 1. Brahmanism, 2. Jainism and Buddhism, 
3. Hinduism, 4. Islam in Medieval India, 5. Sikhism, and 
6. Modern India and Pakistan. With what comprehensiveness the 
entire field has been covered may well be understood from the 
single fact that to the last part alone viz. ‘‘Modern India and 
Pakistan” nearly four hundred pages have been devoted. This is 
a very special feature of the book, for while many publications of 
this kind present a lot of material on the past or even the current 
religious and philosophical history of India, not many devote so 
much attention to the modern phases of Indian history and thought, 
which in this book has been brought so uptodate as to include 
Vinoba Bhave and Sarvodaya. 

The plan of the book is a very practical and highly commen- 
dable one viz. along with the interpretations, explanations and 
expositions of each topic and subject-matter are presented trans- 
lations of copious extracts from a wide range of selected and 
authoritative original texts that constitute the standard source 
material, and in most cases these translations are made specially 
for this book. These “readings” are made not difficult to 
understand, by short commentaries whenever required, and they are 
representative of all the various principal shades of thought. 3 

Another valuable aspect of this book is that instead of confining 
itself, while dealing with India’s past, to merely the religious and 
philosophical traditions, as most books of the kind do, it gives 
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equal importance to such “secular” products of the Indian mind 
as are comprised under artha and kama, .i.e. pursuit of worldly 
vocations and enjoyments, though the Indian ideal subordinates 
these pursuits as well to the religious and philosophical goal of 
life. Thus the book presents to the reader a good deal of 
information on the traditional Indian thought on politics and 
economics, social and constitutional ideals, diplomacy, administration, 
as well as on dramaturgy, poetics, music etc. The treatment of all 
topics is based on a critical summing up of the most uptodate 
knowledge. An Indian will be wiser by the reading of a book 


like this and a foreigner more correctly informed and understanding. 
B. N. Das 


BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES, selected and translated by Edward Conze, 
1959, Penguin Books, 3/6. 

The author of this work edited an anthology named “Buddhist 
Texts’, published five years ago, arranged according to traditional 
schools which are of course numerous, each school possessing its 
own voluminous scriptures. The present selection, on the other 
hand, is based not on sectarian developments but on the funda- 
mental doctrines of Buddhism as are commonly accepted by all 
Buddhists. The author has generally preferred texts intended for 
laymen to those addressed to monks, on the very proper ground 
that a large number of those interested in Buddhist teachings 
today all over the world live outside the monastic fold. Mr. Conze 
has also tried, in the style of his translation, to preserve some- 
thing of the characteristic diction and flavour of the originals, 
unaccustomed though the western reader may be to an oriental 
atmosphere. 

Divided into 3 Parts (entitled The Teacher; Doctrines; and, 
Other Worlds and Future Times) the book has nine chapters 
dealing with the Buddha’s Previous Lives, The Legend of the 
Buddha Sakyamuni, Morality, Meditation, Wisdom, Doctrinal 
Formulas, Doctrinal Disputes, Other Worlds, and Maitreya, the 
future Buddha. Each chapter has a brief Introductory Note 
indicating the theme and source of the extracts. 
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The selection is highly suitable for the general reader who 
will certainly considerably improve his acquaintance with the basic 


concepts of Buddhism through its pages. 
S. C. Laha 


CONFUCIANISM IN ACTION, edited by David S. Nivison and Arthur 
F. Wright, with contributions by Wm, Theodore de Bary, Hui- 
chen Wang Liu, John Whitney Hall, David S. Nivison, Charles 
D. Hucker, Benjamin Schwartz, Joseph R. Levenson, Donald H. 
Shively, James T. C. Liu, Denis Twitchett and C. K. Yang, 1959, 
Stanford University Press, Stanford, California, $ 8.50. 

Confucian thought has imparted a _ definite character to 
Chinese life during the last two millennia and even longer. In 
the pages of this volume a number of distinguished scholars attempt 
a fresh and frank assessment of the effects and influence of 
Confucianism and neo-Confucianism on China’s civilization during 
different periods of her long history, particularly in respect to 
certain specific and well-known Chinese institutions such as clan 
organisation, familial institutions, the bureaucracy, the censorial 
system, the monarchy etc. The enquiry is extended also to the 
intellectual and political life of Japan during the 17th-19th centuries. 
The studies go into the growth and modifications of particular 
traditional features, such as state authoritarianism etc, in order to 
trace the history of various adaptations made to the problems 
from time to time during the country’s long evolutionary history. 
The attention of the writers is focussed principally on practical 
effects and outcomes rather than on abstract theories. The essays, 
twelve in number, represent an earnest and painstaking effort to 
acquire “a better grasp of China’s enduring but ever-changing 
civilization”, and these efforts have met with considerable success. 

The writers have achieved notable success in proving certain 
basic facts, or to be more precise, in disproving certain standing 
misconceptions. They have shown that “Confucian” and ‘“Confu- 
cianism”, which are applied indiscriminatingly to phenomena 
scattered over vast reaches of time and culture, were very wrong 
terminologies due to imperfect understanding and incorrect assump- 
tions in respect of continuities and uniformities—which need to 
be corrected and viewed in their proper historical perspective. 
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‘The essays also show that the popular and widespread misconception 
regarding Chinese civilization as being the image of a society 
whose ideas and institutions were in a perpetual harmonious 
balance, gives no clue to what really made the Chinese people 
persistently creative or what inspired them to build the most stable 
polity known to man. 

Studies of this type are to be encouraged and welcomed in 
the present-day atmosphere of the world when catch phrases and 
fixed ideas regarding one’s own or other’s mental make-up need 


rigid scrutiny and scientific tests. 
B. N. Das 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF RAMANA MAHARSHI, edited and 
annotated by Arthur Osborne, 1959, Rider & Co., London, 18s. net. 

A Tamil youth of seventeen belonging to a middle class family 
of South India, who was still going to high school and had no philo- 
sophical or spiritual training, was seized with a sudden fear of death 
which so changed his life that he came in course of time to 
be regarded as one of the most renowned saints of modern India, 
Ramana Maharshi, to whom thousands of devotees and disciples 
went for more than half a century, for spiritual solace and guidance, 
at his ashram at Tiruvannamalai at the foot of the sacred hill of 
Arunachalam, where he taught, as a living witness of it, the 
Advaita philosophy of the identity of the individual soul with 
the universal Spirit. He taught mainly by word of mouth as also 
“through the tremendous power of Spiritual Silence”, and wrote 
very little. Nearly everything he wrote was in response to others’ 
questions or to meet their needs, but that does not in any way 
impair the universality of their scope. 

Mr. Arthur Osborne has brought together in the book under 
review, properly edited translations of the saint's own original 
writings as well as the saint’s expositions of some well-known 
classical Sanskrit religious texts, such as selected portions of the 
Gita etc. Mr. Osborne’s previous publication Ramana Maharshi and 
the Path of Self-Knowledge brought the saint’s life to the notice of 
foreign readers and he has given evidence of his close acquaintance 
with and sympathetic understanding of Hindu religious thought and 
practice through several other works as well. This book will be 
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read with devout interest and considerable benefit by all sincere 
seekers of spiritual light. The translations are admirably suited 
for the general reader’s requirements, having been done in simple 
language free from pedantic technicalities. Every section is preceded 
by a brief introduction acquainting the reader with the gist of 
the subject-matter, and there are short explanatory notes wherever 


necessary. 
S. C, Laha 


MODERN INDIAN POETRY, AN ANTHOLOGY, edited by A. V. Rajeswara 
Rau, 1958, Kavita, 1 Ferozeshah Road, New Delhi, Rs. 10. 

This anthology consists of English translations of seventy-five 
poems by seventy modern poets belonging to different parts of India, 
their ages ranging from twenty to eighty years. The languages in 
which the poems were originally composed are Assamese, Bengali, 
English, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, Malayalam, Marahati, 
Oriya, Punjabi, Tamil, Telegu and Urdu. 

Prof. Humayun Kabir has contributed a short foreward and 
the editor has given a preface. Many of the poems are rendered 
into English by the poet himself. 

As would be naturally expected in a collection of this size 
namely, a total of 120 pages, most of the poems are short and 
therefore easily readable. Another factor which must have been 
not without some difficulty, is the differences among the cultural 
development and literary level of the languages from which the 
selections are made. It is not usual for an anthologist to make 
his selections out of compositions not in one but in 14 languages. 
Considering these difficulties the anthologist has accomplished his. 
task with a fair amount of success. What exact standards the collector 
had before him in making his selections is not clearly discernible 
nor does one grasp what central ideas may be said to provide a 
connecting link between the selections. In a collection of this range 
and variety however, one should not stress too much these and 
some other similar factors which usually are given some thought 
in preparing an anthology. There may be difference of opinion 
regarding some of the poets and compositions that have been 
judged worthy of a place and others that have been left out, but 
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this is a matter on which every anthology should enjoy the freedom 
of making its own choice. 

Considering the extensive field he had to choose from and the 
variety of his subjects, we have the pleasure to note that the 
anthologist has done a very creditable work in presenting this 
volume to poetry-lovers and thereby he has rendered a service 
to the present need all over the world of understanding the 
cultural products of different parts of the world. If some may 
find this selection defective or inadequate, the fault is not at 
all of the anthologist, and the remedy for any such grievances or 
complaints would be the compil: tion of a dozen or more anthologies 
by competent hands from other angles of view. To conclude, we 
would fully endorse what Prof. Humayun Kabir says in his Foreword, 
“A.V. Rajeswara Rau has helped to increase understanding and 
comprehension among Indians inter se and among Indians and other 


peoples of the world.” 
B. P. Ray 


DISJECTA MEMBRA: STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LIFE; by Rajratna 
S. V. Mukherjea, 1959, Indian Institute of World Culture, Bangalore, 
Rs. 13. 

This is a collection of 26 articles, speeches etc, spread over 
a long period and grouped in three sections viz. Some Currents 
in Indian Literature ; Essays on European Thought; and Political 
and Personal. The author is a retired public servant who spent 
nearly forty years in Gujarat, Kutch, Central India, and as far 
east as Tripura. A mellow tone and a ripe wisdom are the results 
of his wide experience. 

In the first section, the author dwells on the regional literatures. 
in India like Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati and Marathi and discusses 
personalities in Indian and Indo-Anglian literatures, past and more 
or less contemporary. In the second, his themes embrace English 
and continental literature, and the third section comprises autobiogra- 
phical and personal, social and administrative topics. 

The author appears to be attracted by Pater as a literary 
artist more than perhaps anybody else. English poetry of the nineties. 
of the last century is the subject of another of his essays, brilliant 
and comprehensive. The article on ‘Indian literature—What of the 
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future’ reveals a discerning mind with a good grasp of contemporary 
tendencies and is pregnant with wise suggestions, The articles on 
administration reveal a shrewd common sense and are extremely 


valuable and richly relevant to contemporary conditions. 
B. M. Chaudhuri 


WELTPROBLEME AM HIMALAYA, by Walter Leifer, 1959, Marienburg- 
Verlag, Wuerzburg (West Germany), DM 14.80. 

It appears that up till now only British authors have shown 
a real interest in investigating the political situation in the Himalaya 
region and its effect upon world politics, whereas that subject has 
-more or less escaped the attention of German political writers, who 
would naturally see it from an angle different from that of a 
British Politician. In writing a book which considers the political 
interplay in and between the countries around the Himalayas as 
the origin of monumental movements, which in their turn are bound 
to encompass the whole world, Walter Leifer has undertaken a task 
which is nothing less than pioneer work, and he is, therefore, to 
be congratulated on his success in breaking fresh ground in the 
political field. It is in the Himalaya region that the interests of 
the big powers clash, and the happenings in Tibet and the recent 
border controversy between India and China, both of which 
occurred after the book had been published, and which could 
easily have led to a general conflagration, are examples to the 
point and bear out the opinion of the author that political events 
occurring in the Himalaya region have a strong influence on the 
future course of world history. The author has taken very great pains 
in getting his material together. He has analysed the political 
situation historically as well as economically, in every one of the 
countries in and around the Himalayas and has displayed an 
astounding familiarity with detail in each of them. The book 
reveals him as a first-rate scholar. In spite of that, the book is written 
in a fascinating manner, and the interest of the reader is kept 


alive from beginning to end. 


J. H. Leighton 
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THE HISTORY OF THE GAHADAVALA DYNASTY, by Dr. Roma Niyogi, 
1959, Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, Calcutta, Rs. 15. 

This publication is a welcome addition to our Indian dynastic 
manuals. The author has taken pains to collect data from all 
available sources, such as epigraphical, numismatic, and Hindu, Jain 
and other contemporary literary material. This is her strong point 
and, therefore, her’s is the only book of its kind on the Gahadavalas, 
where all vital facts are adequately presented and discussed. The 
cultural study presented in the eighth chapter is interesting. 

Quotations from Sanskrit works or inscriptions, although 
appropriate, often appear with wrong diacritical marks and thus 
hamper smooth reading. Care should have been taken to 
avoid such mistakes. Standard contractions popularized by learned 
historical works on India could have minimized the author’s labours. 
A bibliography is meant for the reader who wants to pursue the 
subject and wishes to make a thorough study of it in all its 
aspects, but the point is generally lost sight of by Indian writers, 
This publication is no exception to this rule. In spite of the 
above shortcomings, the author deserves our congratulations for her 


admirable attempt. 
L. G. Parab 


SAKKA’S QUEST, by Sister Vajira ; 
ANATTA AND NIBBANA, by Nyanaponika Thera ; 
THE BHIKKHU, by Bhikkhu Siridhamma. 

These three are pamphlets published by the Buddhist Publication 
Society of Kandy, Ceylon. The fiirst gives a translation of the 
Sakka-Panha-sutta of the Digha-Nikaya, a conversation between the 
god Sakra and the Buddha. The second presents an explanation 
of the Buddhist doctrines of soullessness and emancipation. The 
third describes a Buddhist monk. 

S. C. Laha 


MODERN SWEDISH LITERATURE, by S. A. Bergmann, Ind. Institute 

of World Culture, Bangalore, Re. 1. 

This is another of a series of brochures on the literatures of 
other lands, being brought out by the Ind. Institute of World 
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Culture, Bangalore, for the benefit of Indian readers. The author 
of this paper became a Lecturer in Swedish at University College, 
London, in 1954 and he has written his account very lucidly. A 


series of this type serves a very useful purpose. 
S. C. Laha 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 


Public Affairs, for the service of Good Citizenship, July-August 1959, 
Journal of the Gokhale Institute of Public Affairs, Bangalore, single 
copy 75 nP. 


Sri Aurobindo Mandir Vartika (in Bengali), vol. 19, No. 3, 15th August 
1959, Sri Aurobindo Pathmandir, Calcutta, Rs. 2. 


Printed by Kalidas Munshi at the Pooran Press, 21 Balaram Ghosh Street, Calcutta 4 
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OTHER I.C.C.R. PUBLICATIONS 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN INDIA 


Ed. by Dr. A. C. Sen. Contains contributions by 
eminent historians and archaeologists. With a Route 
Guide and 5 Maps. Profusely illustrated. Rs. 3.25. 


THAQAFAT’UL-HIND 


A Quarterly Journal in Arabic, ed. by M. Ajmal Khan. 
Each copy Rs. 2. 


THE SAKUNTALA OF KALIDASA 
Translated into Persian by Dr. Hadi Hasan. Rs. 3.50. 


MAJMU’A-E-MAQALAT 


A Collection of articles in Persian by Dr. Hadi Hasan. 
Rs. 16. 


Orders to be placed with the Secretary, ICCR, 
Pataudi House, New Delhi-1. 
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TRIVENI 
(Published Quarterly) 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN RENAISSANCE 


Editor : K. Ramakotiswara Rau 
(Founded in 1928) 


The Journal is published on the 15th of April, July, 
October and January, a new volume beginning in April 
every year. Subscriptions may commence from any 
number, but no enlistments are made for less than a year. 


ANNUAL SuBSCRIPTION : India Rs. 6 
Foreign 12s. or 2 Dollars. 


Farther particulars can be had from : 
TRIVENI PUBLISHERS, 


MASULIPATAM 
(Andhra Pradesh, India) 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY 


A Quarterly issued in April, July, October & January 
Editorial Board : T. K. N. Menon ; M.S. Patel ; D. M. Desai 


CONTRIBUTIONS: (1) MSS. to be published in this Journal should be as far 
as possible typewritten, on one side of the paper only and sent to the Editor, 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION & PSYCHOLOGY, Faculty of Education & 
Psychology, Baroda, fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. (2) No 
MSS. are returned. (3) The Editor is not responsible for the views held by 


any writer in the Journal. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES Annual Single 
Inland Rs, 6 (Post free) Rs, 1.75 
Foreign 10 shillings (or equivalent) 3 shillings. 
$ 1.75 50 cents. 


Subscription is always payable in advance. All orders should be accompanied 
by the necessary remittance. 


ADVERTISEMENTS : All advertising matter should be sent so as to reach this 
office fifteen days before the Ist of each month of issue. Rates and space can be 
had on application, All books and publications for review and other business 
communications should be forwarded to the Editor, JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


& PSYCHOLOGY, Teachers’ College, Baroda. (All Rights reserved) 


UNIVERSITAS 


A German Review of Arts and Sciences 
A Survey of current Research 


Editor: Dr. H. Walter Bahr 
Editorial Board : H.W. Bahr and H. Rotta 


CONTENTS of Vol. 2, No. 3: 


Prof. Eduard Spranger, Tubingen 
The Role of Love in Education 


Prof. Otto Hahn, Nobel Prize Winner, 

Gottingen 
Atomic Research as a Symbol of 
International Co-operation in Science 


Prof, Wilibald Gurlitt, Freiburg 
Johann Sebastian Bach—The Last 
Phase 


Frankfort o.M./ 
Hoechst 


Prof. Gustav Erhart, 


Modern Drug Synthesis 


Prof. Hartmut Schmokel, Northeim 
Expeditions to the Middle East— 
Results of Archaeological Excavations 


Prof. Walther Gerlach, Munich 
Max Planck and His Work 


Dr. Heinrich Faust, Offenback o.M. 
Man—the Unknown Factor in the 
Interplanetary Flight 


Prof. Hans Thomae, Erlangen 


Problems of Character Changes 


Prof. Roland Brinkmann, Bonn 


Fundamental Problems of Geology 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHE 
VERLAGSGESELLSCHAFT MBH., 


P.O. Box 40, Stuttgart, Germany 


SOME STANDARD WORKS 


ASOKA’S EDICTS 
By Dr. A. C. Sen 


With original texts and Sanskritized 
versions in Roman _ type, English 
translation, critical notes, and full and 
uptodate treatment of all Asokan topics. 
Chapter on Asokan Art fully illustrated. 

Preface by Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji. 


Rs, 15. 

By the same Author 
Elements of Jainism Rs. 3.50 
Rajagriha and Nalanda Rs, 2.25 


INDIAN PUBLICITY SOCIETY 
21 Balaram Ghosh Street, 
CALCUTTA 4 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


A quarterly devoted to the promotion of 
professional social work, scientific inter- 
pretation of social problems and advance- 
ment of social research. 

Editor : Prof. A, R. Wadia, M.P. 
Published in June, September, December 
and March 

Subscription Rates :— 
Annual Single 
subscription copy 
India, Pakistan, 
Burma & Ceylon ... 


United States of 


Rs. 10.00 Rs. 2.50 


America $4.00 $1.00 
Other Foreign 

Countries Rs. 11.00 Rs. 3.00 
Address—Dept. of Publications, Tata 


Institute of Social Sciences, Sion-Trombay 
Road, Colaba, Bombay 38. 


LANDFALL 


A New Zealand Quarterly 


Literature. The Arts. Current Affairs. Illustrations. 


Established in 1947, Landfall prints work by the best 
New Zealand writers in many fields. 


Subscription : 20s. a year, or 5s. a copy, post free. 


The Caxton Press, P.O. Box 363, Christchurch, 
New Zealand. 


FOLK-LORE 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY, 
C/o University College London, Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


A Quarterly Review of 
Folklore, Traditions, Customs and Institutions 
in Every Part of the World. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : £ 2.2.0., post free. 


Single Quarterly Parts may be obtained from : 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
87 FETTER Lane, Lonpon E. C, 4. 
Price 11/- per copy, post free. 
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TOWARD MUTUAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


Devoted to the mutual enrich- 
ment of the world’s diverse 
philosophical traditions, with 


primary emphasis on the compa- 


rative aspects of the philosophies 
of Asia and the West. Inter- 
Published Quarterly nationally acclaimed for _ its 


purpose, content and format. 


One year—$4.00, Single Copy—$1.25 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS, HONOLULU 14, HAWAII, U.S.A, 


EAST AND WEST 


Quarterly review 


A magazine which aims at promoting cultural and spiritual relations 
between East and West and at throwing light on the relations 
between the two parts of the Eurasiatic continent, in the past and 
at present. The Meeting points of Eastern and Western cultures 
will be illustrated by the contributions of the most outstanding 
specialists in this field of studies. 


Director : Prof. Giuseppe Tucci 
Assistant Directors : Prof. Mario Bussacui and 
Dr. LANCIOTTI 


Administrative and Editorial Offices: Via Merulana, 248, 
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GANDHI MARG 


Quarterly Journal of Gandhian Thought 
July 1959 
CONTENTS 


Vinoba Bhave—The Steadfast Wisdom ; George Hendrick—Influence 
of Thoreau and Emerson on Gandhi’s Satyagraha; Tridib Kumar 
Chaudhuri—Gandhi and the Revolutionary Socialist Party ; James E. 
Bristol—Reflections of a Pacifist after Eighteen Months in India ; 
Some Letters from Gandhi to Tagore: (1932-1935); Reginald 
Reynolds—The Map of Mrs Brown; M. Yamunacharya—Gandhi in 
Kannada Literature ; William Robert Miller—Brahmacarya and Human 
Destiny ; Book Reviews. 
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THE MAHA BODHI 


Journal of International Buddhist Brotherhood 


It is now in its 66th year of publication and has subscribers all 
over the globe. At a conservative estimate it is read by 25,000 persons 
of all classes and creeds. A_ high-class magazine for thinking 
people, catering to those who value Art, Philosophy, Archaeology, 
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Subscribe NOW 
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Please send us your subscription now. 
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QUARTERLY 
a review of 


RACE AND CULTURE 


ONLY PUBLICATION DIRECTED EXCLUSIVELY TO TRENDS AND 
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SCENE 
Subscription rates: $ 3.00 per year; a two-year subscription or two 
subscriptions, § 5.00. Canada and foreign, $3.50 per year, two 
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THE INDIAN COUNCIL FOR 
CULTURAL RELATIONS 


President 


Pror. Humayun KasirR 


The objects of the Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(t) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art ; 
(it) Establishing close contacts between the Universities 
and cultural institutions ; 
(ti) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. 


The Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (i) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (ii) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. 


The Council consists of members representing each 
Indian University, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The Universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Council. 
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